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RE the world, and all its ſickening 
yanities are ſnut upon me for ever, let 


me finiſh, for you, my beloved friend, the 
long recital I have engaged 1 In. >; 


After Orleans it I employed my- 
ſelf in packing up the few valuable ornaments 
which belonged to me. The time approach- 
ed faſt, in which I was to quit for ever the 
towers of my fathers. I had to croſs the large 
weſtern hall. The rays of the ſetting ſun 
vol. Iv. B n 
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ſhed a golden light through the ſtorred 
window, and fell on the pictures of my an- 
ceſtors. I thought they ſeemed to reproach, 


and look wiſtfully on me: My ſoul was filled 


with ſadneſs: I endeavoured to ſhake off the 
impreſſion, and returned to my apartment. 
It ſtruck my recollection, that the prophecy, 
ſo long expected by the Nevilles, would not 
be accompliſhed in me: From ſome other 
branch may ſpring kings and rulers : Blot my 
name from amongſt you, ye Lords of 
Raby ! 


I threw open my caſement: * Why ſits 
this heavineſs at my heart? Whilſt Orleans 
was with me, I felt it not: The gale of ſpring 
blew on me,—its balmy freſhneſs ſtole on my 
gladdened ſenſes, and threw a tranſitory 
calm upon them. I thought of the promiſed 
cottage, as the birds carolled forth their 
evening ſong.” | 


I faw Jaques pace, with trembling ſteps, 
his-white hair floating with the wind, towards 
the 


- 


. 
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the wood, where the Duke had told me, the 
horſes, which were to bear us, were con- 

cealed. Spite of love—ſpite of all my re- 
ſolution, tears found their way ; when I loſt 
ſight of the venerable Jaques. 


Already the ſun was ſinking beyond the 
hills, which bounded the park ; and ere mid- 
night, —yes, long ere midnight, was I to quit 
the Caſtle of Raby, where oft I had anxiouſly 
watched, as I now did, the ſetting. luminary, 
My father ſeemed preſent to my view: 
Kneeling, I cried: “ Aid me every Saint! 
ſo long the guardians of the houſe of Fitz 
Maldred,—the protectors of Raby ! give me 
reſolution to ſuſtain this trying ſeafon, or at 
once fruſtrate every plan I have laid.” 


I heard the trampling of horſes, and re- 
ſumed my ſtation at the window: © This, 
faid I, is no longer the pace of Lord Weſt- 
morland ; it is that of my brother Richard.” 


* 
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A troop of horſemen appeared; they gal- 


lopped ĩnto the court; they wore the badge 
of the Nevilles; their leader lifted his hel- 
met, and I beheld in him Sir John Neville, 


the warden of the weſtern marches, the eldeſt 
ſon of Lord Weſtmorland. Alas ! thought 


J, ſome diſaſter has befallen my father, 


What brings, at the head of an armed troop, 
the heir of Raby ! 


I was not long in ſuſpence; my brother 


leaped off his ſtecd; the Duke of Orleans ap- 


peared: A converſation, which laſted but :a 


few minutes, took place between them; when 


my brother, holding the reins of a horſe, 
which was brought into the court by a page, 
the Prince vaulted on the ſaddle. 1 had not 


power to ſpeak, or even move, as he caſt his 


eyes where I ſtood, and laying his hand on 
his heart, haſtily bowed in agonizing ſilence, 
while his countenance wore an air of diſ- 
traction. The whole party gallopped off, 
with the ſame celerity they had advanced to 

Raby, 
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Raby, taking the road, which, in an hour's 
time, I ſhould have gone. 


Amazed, confounded, loſt in conjecture, I 
kept my ſtation, till my aching eyes could no 
longer diftingmſh the troop which accom- 
panied the Duke. 'The ſound of their ſteps 
ſlill was heard; they grew fainter and fainter 
I ſcarce breathed, leaſt I ſhould loſe the laſt 
echo. Long after it had faded on my ear, I 
yet imagined, at invervals, I heard them. 


Father Francis entered my apartment, 
newly returned from his little journey. 


Ah, why, I conjure you, tell ine, is the 
Duke carried hence fo guarded ?” 


« Alas! my child, I know not: Behold 
this is the order, brought by your brother, for 
his delivery; it is ſigned by the king, and 
counterſigned by the Earl, who alſo wrote to 
me; yet does not his letter fully elucidate 
this buſineſs: Your father here ſays, «for 
| B 3 reaſons 
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reaſons of ſtate, it is neceſſary, and the peace 
of England, that the Duke of Orleans ſhould 
be more cloſely confined, —tnat he muſt in- 
ſtantly quit Raby; to which place IT ſhall 
not return, till the king embarks again for 
France, which will ſhurtly take place ; mean- 
while, watch over my hapleſs child, my dar- 
ling Cicely. Alas! the ſad blow my fondeſt 
h pes for her have ſuſtained, quickly muſt 
bring to the grave the grey hairs of thy friend 


WESTMORLAND.” 


Ah! is it Cicely,—is it for her that the 
Earl mourns? Let me ſupport myſelf, —let 
me not add to his ſorrow ! 


Now kneeling, I prayed the good father to 
accompany me to Berley. © I will throw 
myſelf at his feet, —I will confeſs my medi- 
tated flight. Did not the Duke too truly 
propheſy, when he ſaid, my viſit to the ruin 


would be fatal to his hopes ? Ah! perhaps he 
| has 
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has fallen a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of Duke 
Humphrey.” 


I ſpent the night in vain conjecture, and 
in raving againſt my deſtiny; in vain, till 
morning viſited again the earth, did the good 
father entreat, I would try to take ſome reſt ; 
but che wearied look of my venerable friend, 
ſpoke then more forcibly than all his argu- 
ments had hitherto done. 


te Wretch that I am!“ I exclaimed, * thus 
to grieve all who love me: I will go, and 
endeavour at compoſing myſelf, whilſt you, 


my ſecond parent, take that reſt you ſo much 
Rae.” = 


Father Francis, bleſſing me wich more 
than uſual fervour,. retired. I threw myſelf 
on my couch; it was moiſtened by my tears; 
ſleep weighed not down my eyelids; I roſe ; 
I inquired for Jaques, and was informed he 
had left the Caſtle the evening before, and had 
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not yet returned; I doubted not his accom- 
panying his maſter. 


My ſenſes began to wander; I ſent to the 
venerable father; he attended, and aſſiſted 
my devotions in the Chapel of Raby; 1 
prayed for reſignation to the will of heaven, 
for compoſure of mind, and fortitude, to 
bear thoſe ſufferings, with which I was atf- 
flicted, my prayers were accepted; I left 
the Chapel with an added portion of each; I 
offered to go and taſte the freſhneſs of the 
_ evening. © Go, ſaid the father, in peace.“ 
Nature ſeemed to wear a fickly hue; the 
flowers ſprung unregarded, and the ſong of 
the birds was not heard. The ring given me 
by the Duke was ſtill on my finger. I kiſſed, 
and preſſed it to my boſom; then throwing 
myſelf on a little bank, „ Ah! ſaid I, my 
father, is it Cicely, the prop, — the ſtay of 
your declining age, —ah! that ſhould be ſo, 
but is no longer. is it her who is to bring 
your grey hairs with ſorrow to the grave? 
No! this heart ſhall break firſt: I will not 

com- 
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complain; my face ſhall wear the peace which 
my. breaſt can never again know, Yet let 
me reflect: Was I not about to quit all, and 
follow Orleans? Ah, yes! Cicely would have 
| done this ;—yet on his ſide was not the ſa- 
crifice equally great ? Wealth, rank,—all— 
all he renounces for me; a ſmall farm in 
Piedmont was all his territory.” I ſighed, 
and the peaceful cot, fo oft pictured in my 
mind, roſe to it. 1 ſaw Orleans returning 
from the chace; the table was ſpread with 
ſimple fare; I welcomed his return; he laid 
his ſpoils at my feet. The pleaſing viſion 


melted ; it gave way to a long train of chear- 
ing thoughts. 


Father Francis found, and attended me 
back to the Caſtle. What was my ſurpriſe 
to hear of the arrival of the Counteſs of 
Northumberland; I threw my arms round 
her neck, —I wept,—Ah ! Matilda, thoſe 
rears that drop'd upon my cheek, fell like rain 
on a parched land, — never did I feel more 
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relieved than thus pouring out my ſoul on 
the boſom of this beloved ſiſter, 


« How comes it, ſaid I, Eleanor, that I 
ſee you, my loved ſiſter, at Raby ?” 


« Confined, ſaid ſhe, at Warkworth, by 
the birth of another ſon, when my Lord at- 
tended the court, he wrote me from York of 
your projected marriage; I was reſolved to 
be preſent; and ere I was ſufficiently able, 
ſet out, and reaching York the very day you 
left it, on your fatal expedition; ſince then l 
have been confined to my chamber by ſick- 
neſs. The king has given to my Lord the 
government of Berwick, and confirmed to 
him the wardenſhip of the eaſtern marches; 
whilſt to our mother he has committed, dur- 
ing his abſence, the guardianſhip of the 
Queen; thus heaping honours upon the fa- if 
mily, that he may to them, in ſome meaſure, | 
compenſate for the loſs of ſo powerful an 
alliance,” 


Eleanor 


— 
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Eleanor alſo informed me, her Lord was 
gone into Northumberland, but that ſhe had 
reſolved, although her preſence was almoſt 
indiſpenſable at Warkworth, to viſit, and ad- 
miniſter what comfort ſhe could to me. 


Soothed by her kindneſs, I regained ſome 
degree of tranquillity, ere a meſſage from her 
Lord, haſtened her departure. My grief for 
her loſs was mitigated, by the return, the 
ſame cay, of my father: He appeared 
thoughtful and dejected, and complaining of 
fatigue, retired to his chamber. 


My ideas, reſtleſs and agitated, brooded 
over paſt hopes and fears, —dread of the fu- 
ture, too, occupied me, till ſleep ſealed my 
heavy eyelids, and preſented me with viſions 
chat correſponded with my waking thoughts. 

& Methought I ſaw Lord Beauchamp: Be- 
hold, he cried, —behold, Cicely, our infant 
ſon! And he pointed to a lovely child, who 
was ſeated at the feet of the Duke of Orleans. 
I ſtooped, to careſs the ſweet boy; but a ſea 
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of blood rolled over the late enamelled green, 
and ſwept him from my fight ;—in vain I 
ſcreamed, —in vain were the Duke's attempts 


to fave him,—ſcarce had he time to eſcape 


the threatened danger, which, as it flowed 
over the plain, dyed my garments of its 
ſanguine hue. Shrieking with horror, I 
awaked ;—again I ſlept. I ftood now on a 
high hill; a majeſtic river drew a waving 
ſilver line through cultivated fields and vine- 
yards. Again I ſaw Lord Beauchamp; his 
air was mere than human; he beckoned; I 
touched not the ground as I followed ; I 
ſtood on the banks of the Loire; the towers 
of Bidet roſe to my view. Behold, Cicely, 
cried Lord Beauchamp, the guardian of thy 
child ! and he pointed to Orleans, who ſtood 
again with my ſon at the gates of Bidet. They 
endeavoured to croſs the water, but their 
ſteps were marked with blood. Deſiſt, ſaid 
the voice of ſome one I ſaw not; nor Beau- 
champ, nor Orleans, is the lot of Cicely! A 
wild boar ruſhed into the water ; he ſeized 

% me, 
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me, in ſpite of the oppoſition of Orlearis, and 
bore me off. 


Here my viſion ended; and I aroſe, to 
avoid a repetition of fancied agony, which to 
my feelings, was not © unreal mockery,” but 
ſharp, ſharp pangs of fearful ſorrows. 


With a heart corroded by anguiſh, yet 
ſoothed by a ſenſe of duty, I met my father. 
The tears rolled down his cheeks, as, kneel- 
ing, I implored his bleſſing. 


« Oh grant it, my Lord, to her who be- 
trayed by love, aſks your forgiveneſs. Ah! 
my father, let not the wretched creature, who 
owes her being to you,—to whoſe wiſhes,— 
to whoſe failings you have ever been kind- 
ly indulgent, bend your old age with ſorrow to 
the grave. Oh ! promiſe me, my father, I ſhall 
not again quit the ſhades of Raby,—let me 
watch and attend your ſteps,—that alone ſhall 
employ your child, who forgot, for a ſhort 
ſpace, her duty.” 


My 
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My father raiſed, and embraced me: * I 
grant, ſaid he, my darling child, your requeſt ; 
my days wear faſt to a cloſe, —the declining 
path ſhall be ſmoothed by thy tenderneſs. 
I would, Cicely, have given you the protec- 
tion of a rank you were born to adorn, —I 
would have given the roſe of Raby to a 
prince, accompliſhed and virtuous ;—but, 
alas! continued the Earl, (as he wiped off 
the tear which dimmed his ſight) thoſe fond. 
hopes are for ever blaſted.” 


My father now proceeded to inform me, 
that as ſoon as the meſſenger reached the 
King, at York, which he had diſpatched from 
the ruin, a band of ſoldiers were ſent, who 
watched day and night. Henry dreaded not 
the phantoms, who were ſaid to inhabit there; 
and convinced it was a ſcheme of his enemies, 
to defeat a match which would have ſecured 

him a paſſage over the Loire, and a footing 

in the heart of France; and ſuppoſing thoſe 


traitors were yet concealed in, or near the 
Caſtle, 
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Caſtle, doubted not, but, at length, famine 
would oblige them to reveal themſelves. 


Ere Henry left Yorkſhire, he was bent up- 
on viſiting the Caſtle himſelf. For this end, 
aſſuming a diſguiſe, he ee thither 
with me. 


A perſon was taken near the ruin, on 
whom was found letters from the Duke of 
Orleans; by which means the whole was diſ- 
covered, although the exact place where John 
of Orleans was concealed, was yet a myſtery. 
In vain were queſtions put to our priſoner, 
till advancing up to me, with a bold and de- 
. termined air, he cried. “ Know you not 
Ralph of Raby, the Baron of Tynham ? Re- 
collect you not the marvellous eſcape you 
had twenty one years ago, in this foreſt ?” 


I ſtarted with ſurpriſe, and recollected the 
enmity borne me by the Baron, whom I now 
ſaw ſtand before me, though long bas 
dead, 
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of Tynham?— Speak! what wouldſt thou 
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< Is it, I cried, poſſible, thou art Richard 


ſay of that pn ſtrange, eventful, 
fearful gar! 


| 


I 
* 


5 « That i you were told, he continued, 
a band, choſen from the firmeſt of King 
Richard's friends, had ſolemnly ſworn to 
avenge his death; unknown to Henry, he 
was ſurrounded by them: l, yes, I glory in 
it, —-I was the chief of the conſpirators — 
Your miraculous eſcape, the defeat of our 
party, threw a damp over, and changed our 
plans, | Quitting the palace of Henry of 


Lancaſter, I ſtirred up the Mortimers to af- 


ſert their right. After the fatal day at Shrewſ- 


bury, I took refuge in Wales: My head was 


proſcribed by Henry. From thence I failed 
to France. Laying aſide my rank, I was 


received into the magnificent houſchold of 


Lewis, Duke of Orleans. I was the tutor, 
in all martial exerciſes, of his ſons; for all of 
whom, I felt the attachment of a parent ; by 


John of Oricans, his illegitimate child, I was 


even 
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even conſidered as one. He informed me, 
W Charles, his brother, was to marry a daughter 
N of the houſe of Lancaſter ; that he meant to 
boſe his life in the attempt, if neceſſary, of diſ- 
W ſuading him from engagement ſo detrimental 
to France; and readily accepted my offer of 
accompanying him to England. I learnt it 
vas a daughter of thine the Duke was to 
marrv, and entered with ardour into the plan 
of detaching Orleans from her. Deſcended 
from the family to which this Caſtle apper- 
tained, I alone am 1n poſſeſſion of a clue to 
its apartments. Prepare your racks, your 
tortures,—gladly I will ſuſtain them, — will 


oyfully die for the cauſe of the martyred 


Richard; nor deem it poſſible I will ever be 
AF tempted to betray my loved maſter ! No! 
WF (exalting his voice) John of Orleans, my life 
for thine !” 


Henry ordered him to be taken away; 
and diſmiſſing every one from his preſence, 
but myſelf, ſaid, he would ſend, without delay, 
to Raby, to bring from thence the Duke, who 

there 
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there was not ſafe. © Under ſuch a leader, 
| France would recover herſelf; inſpired by 
his valour, again her troops might be victo- 
rious. Ah! Weſtmorland, what muſt it have 
coſt him, to refuſe your lovely daughter! 
This ſhews the greatneſs of his foul, Why 
cannot I call him friend! Ah, why cannot [ 
ſay the hand of the fair roſe of Raby is yours 
unconditionally.” 
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Sir John Neville headed, by the King's 
particular deſire, the detachment. Appre- 
hending you would not be conſcious of what 
was going to take place, I wrote not to you, 
nor ſent any meſſage. 


After the departure of my ſon, again the 
King talked of Orleans; then we reverted to 
his brother, whoſe heroiſm had led him into 
ſuch danger. He knows not Henry of 

| Lancaſter, he continued, or he would truſt to 
his clemency.” 


A 
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A door opened, and a figure, which, from a 
Witrong reſemblance to the Duke, convinced 
me it was his brother, entered, kneeling to the 
King, and preſented him the hilt of his | ford; 
John of Orleans, ſaid he, yeilds to the King 
of England: I know my life is forfeited, yet 
W truſt to your generoſity, and throw myſelt 
WT wholly into your power.“ 


= © Riſe, Sir Knight, ſaid the King, as he 
W couched the ſhoulder of his noble ſuppliant 
W with his ſword ; alike rivals for power, for 
glory, and dominion, the houſes of Valois and 
Plantagenet ſhall equally conteſt the palm of 
generoſity: You are free—an eſcort ſhall be 
granted you,—your ſhip is ſafe. Carry with 
pou this truth, Henry wiſhes to be the father 
of both nations. Let the remembrance of 
WF this, live with you, that ſecure in the hearts of 

his people, in England he reigns,—nor plots, 
nor conſpiracies ſhall ever avail his enemies.“ 


WWW 


The Baron of Tynham was ordered to at- 
tend. He ſtarted back, as he entered, at be- 


holding 


"4 


"rage l who cried, 
er not at Its ſeeing me here: l 


heard from my concealment the noble and 
generous ſ#ntiments of the (ny of Euch, 
and relied upon his mercy.” 


— az 


Henry, addrefling himſelf to the Baron, 
faid, © Equally with thyſelf was I educated 
amidſt the ſplendour of the miſguided 
Richard's court. At my acceſſion to that 
throne my father had filled with equal pru- 
dence and good fortune, I owned my obliga- 
tions to that unfortunate prince, by pardoning 
all thoſe who had taken arms to revenge him. 
Why did you not then take Tg. of the 
* grace ?” 

0 5 6 « Then,” replied the Baron, I was i in 
France.” 


* Ah, my friend, cried the noble ſtranger, 
ay do you heſitate now to kneel, and aſk 
that pardon you then overlooked ; renewing 
your allegiance to a ſovereign worthy of ſuch 
a ſub- 
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a ſubject, nor will the 1 
highly eſtimate your worth for 
tachment you have evinced to h 
kinſman.” i: 


« I grant, ſaid the King, ere you aſk it, 
what your countenance already implores; 
nay more ; I place you near my perfon, and 
expect you will ſerve me with equal fidelity 
you did my couſin Richard. Ah. let not my 
country be torn by diſſenſions ! If another of 

the deſcendants of the victorious Edward, be 
more worthy of that crown I wear, to him 
Wo 12ily would I reſign it, to preſerve peace to 
gland.“ 
= © None but you, exclaimed the Baron, 
chrowing himſclf at the King's feet, are 
vorthy to wear the crown of the Plantagenets. 


Why did I madly perſiſt in diſowning tuch a 
Prince?“ 


n 


E The King was accompanied to York by 
h the late inhabitants of the ruins. The Duke 


of 
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of Orleans arrived nearly at the ſame time. 
The meeting of the brothers was ſuch as 
might be expected from ſouls as exalted as 
theirs. Orleans confirmed to his brother, as 
a mark of his eſteem, the Lordſhip off 
Dunois. His father had borne the title of Ml 
Count of Dunois, amongſt the liſt of ho- 
nours which belonged to him. 


A ſhip lay in the Humber; appointed to 
carry the brother of Orleans to France. 
Here then they parted. © Adieu! he cried 
to the Duke; preſerve, inviolate, your ho- 
nour; loſing it, you loſe the eſteem of our 
noble, our generous foe, the valiant King of 
England; behold not again the roſe of 
Raby,—reaſon itſelf muſt fall before he.” 
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« If we meet not again, replied Orleans, 
till we meet in the land of ſpirits, your kind- 
neſs, your friendſhip, ſhall not be forgotten; 
I will not diſgrace the houſe from whence | 1 
ſprung; nor Charles, nor Henry ſhall accuſe 
| | Orleans 
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Orleans of treachery ; he will not lift his arm 
gainſt a land he was born to defend ;—open- 7 
W1y avowing this to the gallantEngliſh, and their 
generous King, he yet promiſes, by no 
means, however likely, to endeavour his 
eſcape.” 


c Ah, why ſaid Henry, are we foes? my 
heart longs to acknowledge you as a friend; 
: yes, as the friend of my inmoſt ſoul, the 
Prince I am obliged to guard as a priſoner ; 
ruſt me, Orleans, it gives me a pang moſt 
ſevere, that inſtead of indulging my inclination, 
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ur nd ſaying, Orleans, you are free, - go where 
fou liſt,.— I muſt, as the guardian of my 
of yeopic's ſafety, again impriſon you; conſcious 


hat your preſence muſt be of more impor- 
Wraiice to France than whole armies. Should 
ace again gladden the rival nations, then 
may I give, and Orleans receive with honour, 
he long-ſought-for, long-conteſted hand of 
Nhe roſc of Raby.” 
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« Orleans is now, my child, at Windſor; 
the gracious and valiant King, with his troops, 
in France. He has left John, Duke of 
Bedford, regent. The Counteſs of W-=ſt- 
moreland ſtays with the queen till ſhe em- 
barks for France, or Henry returns to Eng- 
land. Impatient to behold you, —impatient 
to return to the ſhades of Raby, I parted 
with your mother, whoſe duty will make her 
return uncertain. Old age creeps faſt upon 
me,—here ſhall T lay down my lite.” 


« Ah, who then, ſaid I, burſting into tears, 
will guide, —who will protect Cicely ? Talk 
not thus of dying !” and I threw my arms 
round the neck, and kiſſed the furrowed bro 
of this venerable parent, forgetting every 
other ſad—every painful idea, but that one 
which preſſed on my heart heavily, mo 
heavily. 


« Be comforted, my child, ſaid the Earl, 
I ſhall gently yield to the common enemy 0 
mankind; like the tall oaks which riots, 


proudly 
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proudly pre-eminent, that has long flouriſhed, 
and caſt a foſtefing ſhade over thoſe who 
ſought my ſhelter, but the retreating ſap 
Weaves me now a dry and withered trunk, — 
o longer a ſhade or protection; thoſe who 
go by ſhall ſcorn what once they ſought, 
and the Scot may riot over the land, whilſt 
Ralph of Raby no longer is able to kit the 
aſſy ſword of his fathers !” 


Ere I left my father, he gave into my 
ands a letter, which he ſaid contained the laſt 
adieu of the Duke of Orleans. Preſſing it to 
y lips, I put it in my boſom, and walked 
o the ſpot where I had been witneſs to the 
WW rince's deſpair, and where, ſeeing him at my 
Peet, the Earl had firſt conceived the deſign 


df uniting our fates. 


By a- ſtrange concurrence of events, this 
etter has been preſerved to me, amidſt wars, 
umults, and change of reſidence, it now lays 
dy me, Matilda. Ah! as I look on it, my 
deas wander back, with ſuch force, to the pe- 
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riod it was written in, I ſcarce can command 
my pen to tranſcribe it. Read, my friend, this 
effuſion of a mind ſo ill at eaſe. 


« ORLEANS writes to Cicely, yet 


to what purpoſe? Is it to ſay his love is un- 


changed? That it mult ever remain fo? 
That time, abſence, nay old age itſelf will not 
effect that? Need I ſay this? Does not 


Cicely know how light I deem all ſufferingsifi 


but loſing her? Ah, Cicely, you are at Raby; 


what part of it can you find, where ſome 
action of the once raſh Charles, recalls him no! 
to you. The ſycamore ſpreads, perhaps, al 


you read this, its broad leaves over you, be- 


neath whoſe ſhade you fat, when the Earl 


watching the agonized feelings of Orleans, 
Pitied, and reſolved to compleat his happi- 


neſs. Does the white rule, Cicely, thy fair 


thy ſpotleſs emblem, ſtill flouriſh there? Yes, 
there 


| 


- 


would to God I had fallen. 
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there did the then happy Orleans plant it, 


when laſt at Raby; it's buds were ſwelling to 
burſt forth; as yet no bloſſom had adorned 
it; meek lilies ſhot their ſilver heads beneath, 
marking the ſpot once crimſon ;—Are they 
not dear to me,—were they not ſet there by 
the fair hand of my love? 


« At Bidet, youthful, unrepulſed by the 
frowns of fate, unchecked by misfortune, the 
world was too little for my ambition. When 
I found you were fled, that you ſhunned and 
deſpiſed me, I was in a ſtate of madneſs, and 
would have ſacrified myſelf, my country, 
every thing dear,” for my revenge to have | 


| been gratified. 


« Orleans, a priſoner in England, became 
the dupe of a wicked, a deſigning woman: 
At Barcellona, ſtirred up by her arts, rage, 
miſguided jealouſy, inflamed two ſouls, ani- 
mated with one darling object. Ah! Cicely, 
Let me not 
C2 mur- 
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murmur at the will of heaven; worſe evils in 
England might have awaited to cruſh thee, 


ce I was not undeceived till at Raby; where, 
ſpurred on to madneſs, by the accurſed Lady 
Warwick, I would have done deeds I ſhud- 
der at. The mild virtues, which beamed 
round the enſlaver of the head-ſtrong, the 
impetuous Orleans, meliorated his ſoul, and 
engrafted on the ardour of love, all that ado- 
ration her character merited, Yes, Cicely, 
you moulded me into reaſon ; a friendſhip, 
tender and ſincere, more laſting than paſſion, 
confirmed me yours for ever. You ſaw the 
change ; the gentle heart of Cicely yielded to 
the effects of her own power. Happy, fleet- 
ing moments, dear are you to my recol- 
lection. 


ce returned to my priſon; I heard you 
were in danger; I flew on the wings of love 
' to Wentworth, Ah! as I marked your 
countenance, ever beaming with the lovely 
emanations of your ſoul; then glowing with 
feelings, 
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feelings, you durſt not truſt your tongue to 


give utterance to; I felt I muſt be yniform 
in my conduct, curbing every wild flight, and 
that my character muſt approach your 
own. | 


« ] ſaw the Earl; he gave me hopes; 
but Cicely, he ſaid, muſt be gained by aſſi- 
duity,—by re ſpectful attention: Her heart is 
no common one; the ſoul of my child is as 
exalted as her perſon is beautiful; nor is her 
deſtiny a vulgar one; a Prince alone ſhall 
wed Cicely; Orleans alone ſhall win the 
prize ſo many have contended for, — where 
ſhall ſhe find a Prince ſo accompliſhed. 
Yes, Cicely, thus ſpake your father ; thus was 


I kindly taught to look up to the ſummit of 
my wiſhes. 


« I ſaw the King; every thing was ſet- 
tled regarding my enlargement. I followed 
the court to York : You were ſurrounded by 
Princes and Nobles, who humbly ſued for 
your hand; and the Roſe of Raby was the 
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theme of every ſong; it was echoed from 
every banquet ; and the white roſe was worn 
by all the gay and the gallant. 


e Humphrey of Glouceſter alone, of thoſe 
Princes, alarmed me, as a rival. Would not 
Henry yield to his wiſhes? Ah, Cicely ! {till 
the hours ſpent with you, at York, are num- 
bered among the happieſt of my life. 


« After our eſcape on the Ouſe, the Earl 
declared ro you his wiſhes; ftH 1 dreaded a 


refuſal; but you did not refuſe, nay conſented, 


but on condition of viſiting the fatal ruin. In 
vain did I,—in vain your father diſſuaded. 
Ah, Cicely, that night, its horrors ! ſtill the 
impreſſion fits on my ſoul! I was recalled to 
what I owed my country. How nearly had 
I plunged you into freſh miſery ! Written in 
bloody characters, my name would have 
been nanded down to the lateſt poſterity. A 
debt; I was incapable of paying, was mine ;—1 
reſolved my heart, though breaking with 
hopeleſs love, ſhould no more make me for- 


get 
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get my duty to France, — to the country which 


my race was given to, for rulers, for de- 
fenders. | 


« J was forcibly conveyed to Raby, yet 
reſolved not to ſee you. The Earl went 
again to court; again we met, Ah, Cicely! 
thoſe interviews, the cottage in Piedmont, 
Aces it hve in your memory? In mine it 
is ſacred for ever. 


© The hour was fixed for our departure; 
the horſes alrcady at the place of deſtination 
I was writing, to the Earl, and repreſenting to 
him, that the ſtep I was about to take, would 
at once fulfil] my engagements to him, and 
ſecure my honour to my country; a horn 
ſounded. at the gate; it would have been 
madneſs to reſiſt the order brought by your 
brother, when I aſked but for a moment's . 
delay. You ſaw me depart, without my 
having it in my power to ſay adieu. Need I 
repeat to you the e behaviour of 
— 
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To my brother I again promiſed not to 
ſeek. with you an interview. Oh, Cicely! 
what a ſacrifice have I made, to what I deem- 
ed my duty ? yet for this, no ſtatue ſhall per- 
petuate my memory,—my life ſhall wear 
away inactive, - marked on my tomb it will 
be found, that Orleans, died a captive. Why 
did heaven beſtow on me activity of limbs; a 
body capable of bearing the fatigues of war? 
as well might I have been ſome weak- 
ly child of proſperity, who, nurſed in the lap 
of luxury, ſhuddered at the paſſing blaſt. 


« Henry has declared no ranſom ſhall 
liberate me; yet did he preſs me to his bo- 
ſom, and nobly avow his eſteem. 


« Love, duty, honour, why are you thus 
at variance? will they, can they, ever be re- 
conciled ? The firſt made me at Agincourt a 
priſoner; yes, there, Cicely, you triumphed for 
England ! Orleans madly ruſhed on danger; 
yielding to duty, compelled by honour, I am 

ſtill 
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fill in England,—ſtill am I a priſoner; 
my ' thoughts are fixed on you ; the mid- 
night taper. is waſted in the ſocket; I will. 
try if ſleep varies not my ideas. 


« Ah, no, no, Cicely ! I take again my 
pen. Can you read what is written? ſo un- 
connected, - ſo incoherent ;——Do you drop a 


tear to my woes, as when at Raby ? Do you 


ſtill watch the ſtar of the north, as when your 
pity urged you to become the nurſe of the 
frantic Orleans? 


“J promiſed the Earl I would but ſay 
adieu; the cold expreſſions he bade me uſe, 
froze on my pen; ah! could I ſay hate me, 
—think not of me, baniſn me your remem-- 
brance,—could Ido this! 


& No, Cicely! whilſt I live, my heart is 
the ſhrine you ſhall be beſt worſhipped in ;— 
yet will I ſuffer in ſilence, - nor will J again 
wound her peace, whoſe gentle ſoul-ſhould 
not know ſorrow, could Orleans be her 

Cs ſhield! 
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ſhield! I aſk but that ſometimes you will 


« So engroſſed have I been by myſelf, 1 
had almoſt neglected ſaying, that ere I parted 
with my brother, I delegated to him a charge 
I hoped would have been mine. He goes to 
Caſtile ; he will fee your child; if he finds it 
prudent, he brings him to France ; amidlt the 
- ſhades of Bidet, he ſhall be privately reared, 
with all the care befitting the heir of Orleans, 
Thus, Cicely, ſhall the malice of Lady War- 
wick be defeated ;—there ſhall he bloom, 
where the fatal curſe of D'Aranjeus ſhall 
not reach him. 


« Ah, may the care,—the tender, — the 
parental care, I ſhall take of this lovely bloſ- 
ſom, ſo fatally torn from its ſupporting 
branches, in part expiate the offences of the 
raſh Orleans. 


20 Oh Cicely ! Prayers, alms, penitence, 
| | are 
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are they not powerful ? Will they find an ac- 
ceptance, at the throne of mercy ? 


« But I linger; alas! how is it poſſible I. 
ſhould bear to pronounce what ſuch deſpair 
is annexed to, as I feel, when faying adieu! 
Oh, yes, for ever, Cicely, adieu ! ſighs out 
your repentant. 


ORLEANS.” | 


Hours, days, weeks elapſed, Matilda,. 
yet inſtead of regaining compoſure of mind, 
I was ſinking under dejection, and in vain 
combated it at Raby ; where could I find a 
ſpot which did not recall him to my mind, 
which did not alſo bring with it other recol- 
eons equally painful? I ſpent my time 
C6 | moſtly 
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moſtly i in the receſs ; where, ſheltered vy the 


ancient yew-tree, and ſpreading ſycamore, 


grew the white roſe, planted by the Duke. 


The Earl dreaded a fatal ſuſpenſion of my 
mental faculties, and hoping change of ſcene 


might effect an alteration, propoſed my ac- 


companying him to Haworth Caſtle, the 
baronial houſe of Gilſland, to viſit its noble 
owners, Lord and Lady Dacre. Here were 
we met by my beloved ſiſter, Piercy ; and 
hither came my brother Henry and the gentle 
Agnes. Lord Dacres was, equally with her, 
deſcended from the noble family of Douglas; 


his mother being a daughter of that powerful 
houſe. 


Lovely in her mourning dreſs, the fair 
face of Agnes looked like a bright ſtar, peep- 
ig from a murky cloud. Lady Douglas 
was gone to ſeek that reſt in another world, 
fhe ſeldom allowed herſelf to know in this. 
She had commiſſioned her daughter to pre- 


ſent 
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ſent ſome valuable remembrances to her 
worthy kinſman Lord Dacre and his ſpouſe ; 
as even they had felt her hatred to the houſe 
of Neville, and when her charming daughter 
begged her mother's dying requeſt might be 


complied with, and that all which had paſt, 


might be forgot ; Lord Dacre replied, by 
begging her to wear a golden buckle, which 
was once his mother's :—take ir, he cried, 
as a mark cf my eſteem, which makes me 
proud to preſent to my Lady, ſo near a 
relation as the wife of her brother. 


Amongſt the numerous family of the Earl 
of Weſtmorland, Lady Dacre moſt reſem- 
ble him, —poſſeſſed of every virtue which 
dignifies our ſex, qualities were added, 
which are ſuppoſed more particularly to be- 
long to the other. 


Her height was beyond the generality of 
women, her perſon majeſtic and graceful, 
and ſhe received what her aſpect impreſſed, 
equal reſpect and love. In the abſence of 
her 
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| her Lord, his vaſſals confided in the pru- 


dence, the preſence of mind ſhe poſſeſſed, 
which ſo oft had protected and ſaved them, 
and their cattle from the ſwords, from the 
depredations of the fierce Galwegians, to 
whoſe wild and defultory inroads, this part 
of the country 1s ſo open.—Reverenced by 
her children, ſhe was a ſharer in. her Lord's 
inmoſt counſels, who joined in his manner to 
her, the lover and the friend of her virtues. 
Such a woman was Phillipa, a bleſſing to the 
country ſhe preſided in,—ſhe ſeemed its 
guardian goddeſs. 


In the ſociety of this amiable ſiſter, my 
ſorrows calmed. —< Seek peace, ſhe ſaid, 
by fulfilling thoſe duties, to which you are 


called by your ftation in life; by relative 


ſituations;—exert yourſelf Cicely, your heart 
is noble, is generous, it too deeply ſuffers ; 
loſe not every virtue in black deſpair, nor 
talk of a convent ;—alive to every feeling, 
can you find aught there to fill your heart? 
better my child, is piety ſhewn, by an 

: active 
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active life of benevolence, ſhrink not from 


the part allotted you,—the declining age of 


our venerable parent, muſt be ſmoothed by 
you: - you have again to meet your mother, 
how ſeverely will ſhe reproach you, on 
whom her hopes are ſtill fixed for the ful- 
filling the long expected prophecy will ſhe 

not, Cicely, chide, to ſee that beauty waſted 

in ſighs and tears, ſhe hopes to ſee ornament a 
throne :—at Raby, ere I married my noble 

Lord, even I with all my ſtock of reſolu- 

tion, trembled in the preſence of the haughty 
deſcendant of John of Gaunt.” 


Thus did Lady Dacre, with all the ten- 
derneſs of a parent, inculcate her maxims, 
they ſunk deep on my ſoul, they remained 
engraven for ever, they have tinctured every 
action of my life. On the gentle heart of 
Eleanor, I poured out my ſorrows; the 
ſootned, ſhe mourned with me my fate.— 


Agnes had attended Lady Douglas in her 
laſt illneſs, and her health had received a 


ſevere 
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ſevere ſhock, ſcarce was ſhe able to join in 
our little amuſements ; her form ever light 
- and graceful, feemed now fragile to a degree, 
and the tender and anxious looks of my 
brother, proclaimed his fears ; they accele- 
rated the parting of the beloved circle of 
friends, as Lord Henry wiſhed to rake his 
gentle ſpouſe, into a warmer air than that 


of Haworth ere winter, which now ap- 


proached faſt. If you were ever my Matil- 
da in Gilsland, you will recollect the keen- 
neſs of - the air, the height and wildneſs of 
the hills, oft concealed by the clouds, that 
reſt on their ſummits, which are bleak and 
expoſed to the ſtorm, though their. ſides, 
clothed with wood, afford a refuge for the 
wild boar, and. often the leſs merciful rifler; 
—from Harworth you look upon a vale rich 
and fertile, the river Irthing winds through 
it, and the Priory of Lennercoſte, (to which 
the pious barons of Gilſland, have been 
the chief benefactors,) grace it; I left 
thoſe wild and romantic ſcenes with re- 
gret, heightened by parting with Lord 

and 
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and Lady Dacre, whoſe chatacters ſhone 
brighter, the more I viewed them. 


Ere we reached Hexham, we were over- 
taken by a ſtorm of ſnow, fatigue and cold 
triumphed over the delicate frame of Agnes, 
ſhe gave birth to an infant, who ſcarce lived 
to behold the light of heaven, (an event not 


expected for ſome time, ) there too the gen- 


tle ſpirit of this fair creature, burſt the bonds 
of mortality: Agnes lies buried in the 
abbey of Hexham, the ſtorm not ſuffering 
the body to be removed.—Sorrowing, my 
brother returned to Haworth, nor did he 
very long ſurvive his beloved wife, follow4 
ing her to the grave, whoſe death made for 
ever a blank in his life. 


At Newcaſtle, we parted with Lady 
Northumberland. Returned to Raby, my 
father found me acting up to my duty; Lady 
Dacre ſeemed to have infuſed into my ſoul, a 
portion of her fortitude ; and ſoon after J ex- 
perience the death of my revered benefactor, the 


vene- 
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venerable father Francis, and concealed my 
grief; in endeavouring to abate the ſhock, 
the Earl's ſpirits received, I felt myſelf acting 
up to what my ſiſter had ſaid, was my 


duty. 


Katherine had brought forth at Windſor 


a prince and heir to the crowns of France 
and England. 


Jacqueline, heireſs of Holland and Hain 
ault, had taken refuge in England from the 
Duke of Brabant, a huſband whom {he 
. ſcrupled not to declare hatred to; hoping 
to procure a diyorce from the pope, ſhe had 
affianced herſelf to Humphrey Duke © 
Glouceſter. The Counteſs of Weſtmorland 
to whom Henry had commuted the charg; 
of his Queen, expected the honour of being 
ſponſor to the royal infant; but Glouceſte 
had the office beſtowed on Jacqueline; 
Katherine ſought but for a pretext, to break 
with the aunt of Henry, whom ſhe lookec 
on us if placed as a ſpy, and whoſe manner 
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aughty and diſtant, accorded not with hers, 
vho had been educated in the voluptuous 
-ourt, kept by Queen Iſabella her mother. 
The Counteſs quitted her charge in diſguſt, 
and in the depth of winter, ſurpriſed us by 
her ſudden appearance at Raby. 


ce The fatigue of a journey at ſo unſeaſonable 
a time of year, together with the agitation 
of mind ſhe had ſuffered, brought on a fever 
I was her attendant ;—i1n vain were all the 
medicines given by phyſicians, brought from 


many miles diſtant ; prayers and maſſes too 
were without avail, 


My mother paid the debt all muſt pay; 

a funeral, ſplendid as her ſtation, was beſtow- 
ed on her remains, —ſhe was interred in the 
church of Staindrop I ſhrunk not from 
the taſk to ſuffer ; remembered Lady 
Dacre :—< the path allotted us by heaven, 
ſaid ſhe, let us not forſake, let us cheer as 
is our. duty, him that fainteth by the way.” 
One misfortune following fo faſt upon ano- 
ther 
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ther, my father ſeemed to ſink beneath them, 
he ſent for an eminent workman, whom he 
employed in conſtructing a monument for 
himſelf, and his wives, in this he took a 
melancholy pleafure: too had my pl aſures, 
the returning ſpring brought forth again the 
likes, they were my morning and evening 
care; nor did I now dread viſiting de monu- 
ment of Lord Beaucharop, into v. hich I had 
conveyed all the books, aad other matters of 
improvement; given me by father Francis; 
— here did I ſtudy at once to mend my heart, 
and improve talents, nature never {hould be- 
ſtow in vain; by ſuch means did I endea- 
vour to chaſe thoughts, which would have 
driven me to diſtraction, and rendered me 
unfit for every exertion, 


The gates of Raby, were ſhut to all but 
our relations, and immediate dependants ;— 
the ſound of mirth, no longer echoed in its 
lofty halls, and the domeſtics grown grey in 
the ſervice of its Lord, partook of the gloom 
which hung over it. 


The 


F 


d] 


dl 
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The death of the king, burſt upon us like 
a clap of thunder, and rouſed us from the 
quiet we experienced. | 


« For you my child, faid my father, 1 
doubly grieve ;—ah ! who, had Henry lived, 
would have dared to inſult and to wrong you; 
a ſad preſentiment of evil ſits at my heart, 
the prophecy ſo long expected, regarding 
he houſe of Raby, is yet unfulfilled ; it ac- 
ords with the viſion, - with what the phan- 
om declared to me at the fatal ruin.—Oh ! 
icely! my child, what miſery may you 
ave to ſuſtain; — England the ſcene of 
bloody war,—Had Orleans been your 
uſband, you had been ſafe, - nor would the 
and of thy fathers have known the miſery, 
hich alas! I fear is in ſtore for her, — 


Yet are not the decrees of providence in- 
rutable, let us bow in ſilence. 


'm The king had left the Earl of Warwick, 
governor of his infant ſon, —and had appoint- 
ed 
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ed the Duke of Bedford, regent of France, 
as was his brother Glouceſter of England, 
he had given ſtrict injunctions, not to liberate 
the Duke of Orleans. Yet calling to him 
the Baron of Tynham, who attended, * car: 
ry, he ſaid, this to the Duke of Orleans 
(giving into his hands a ſword, whoſe hi 
was richly ornamented) let him ule it in the 
cauſe of virtue, and of honour, never has 
been drawn in defiance of either.“ 


In the flower of his days, in the prime d 
his glory, died the hero of England ; thi 
ſad news brought to Raby by the Baron d 
Tynham to the Earl ;—to me he bore ſacre 
tokens of friendſhip - how dear to ou 
hearts were they Marilda ! ! 


ce I go, ſaid the Baron, to the Abbey 0 
Fountain, there ſhall my days be ended, 
ſhall die in the pious habit; I am ſick, Welt 
morland, of this world ;—ah ! I forſee a lon! 
train of evils hang over France and Eng 
land:—an infant reigns, how powerleſs is 
2 ſcept! 
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ſcepire weilded by a child !—how weak is 
delegated power ! —already has the haughty 
Beaufort, and the ambitious Glouceſter 
quarrelled, nor can the prudence of Bedford 
reftrain them after the departure of Richard 
f Tynham, nothing diſturbed our calm; 
vinter again ſpread her ſnowy mantle, over 
ill and dale ;—again ſprung flung abroad 
her flowers, all nature wore her livery, yet 
all was uniform at Raby, our rides extended 
ot beyond the bounds of the park, and the 
gay ſeaſon imparted no more joy to the 
Earl. 
— 5 

Tired with repeated refuſals, the nobles 
ho had ſued for my hand, now ſeemed to 
ave forgot my being in exiſtence, which was 
ſtill as the ſtanding lake :—ah in vain did I 
endeavour to baniſh Orleans from my 
thoughts, 


% Had Henry lived, I had no need to ſigh, 
peace had been given to both nations by his 
valour, by his prudence ; then would the 
255 Duke 
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Duke have been free, he would then not ſt 
have-refuſed the hand of Cicely.” Thera 
ſummer rolled over without change, but! 
autumn gave a freſh blow, to the declining 
age of my father. 


Sir John Neville his eldeſt ſon, was then 
warden of the weſtern Scottiſh marches ; be- 
ing heated in purſuit of ſome marauders, he 
haſtily drinking of ſome cold liquor, was 
ſeized violently ill; his death was ſo ſudden, 
he ſcarce had time to receive abſolution, or 
ſettle his worldly affairs. His heir was a 
youth of a haſty and impetuous temper ; yet 

was his diſpoſitions ſuch, as promiſed he 
would not diſgrace the valiant houſe from 
whence he ſprung, with all the ardour of 
youth, he flew to Raby to implore the“ 
bleſſing of his noble grandſire, who weep- 
ing beſtowed what he aſked. 


Take then, he cried, my child thisſf 
(word, the repreſentative of Fitz Maldred, 


the heir of Raby alone ſhould wear it, may- 2 
| | e Ve 
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ſt thou inherit with it the good fortune, the 
alour of thy anceſtors, —(ah Matilda, he 
did inherit their valour, alas! you know the 
firſt wiſh of the Earl was not anſwered.)— 
ever, replied the generous youth, my Lord, 
an Ralph Neville diſgrace the name he ſo 
proudly owns?“ He ſought and obtained, 
ong ere he quitted Raby my friendſhip. 


va Richard, the eldeſt ſon of the Earl, by the 
ounteſs Joan, ſucceeded his brother as 
rarden, and paid his reſpects at Raby, on 
Dis road to the borders; with him came his 
pouſe, the rich heireſs of the Earl of Saliſ- 
heſÞury, and their infant daughter named after 
e TI liked not Richard, I marked even 
of8hen, his aſpiring and ambitious temper, and 
che EW him regard his open hearted nephew, 
vith envy, wich ſcorn. 


Again we were left, and winter as it gave 
ray to ſpring, opened to us a new ſcene, 
echer the match ſo long talked of between 
ay- mes of Scotland, and my beauteous and 
eff VoL. Iv. * accom- 


this 
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accompliſhed couſin, Jane of Somerſet, was 
at length agreed upon ; immediately after 
which they ſet out on their journey to the 
north; to them and their numerous retinue, 
the gates of Raby were thrown open, and 
mirth and ſplendor illumed again its fo late 
gloomy walls. «Orleans, ſaid the king, 
charged me to deliver this into your hands, 
my fair couſin, accept it as a token of hi 
friendſhip.” It was a bunch of lilies com- 
poſed of pearls, one of which opening, dif- 
cloſed a heart of ruby, on which was in- 
ſcribed the Duke's arms, and round it theſe 
words ;—THINE FOR EVER. 


A preſent ſo vaſt, ſeemed ſufficient for 2 
prince's ranſom, but you, my Matilda, have 
oft ſeen; and admired the richneſs and beauty 
of it;—ah ! fatal gift, why did I receive it 
yes, weeping, I took it from James, om 
inous of its fate. —of mine.— 


The preſence of the king and queen d 
Scotland, recalled to my mind, thoſe hou 
ſpent 


. 
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ſpent at Vork in their ſociety; happy days 
never to return they ſaw through the diſ- 
ouiſe of joy, which was thrown over my 
features; oft as Jane looked on me, her 
lovely eyes ſwam with tears, and oft the 
countenance of the amiable king, expreſſed 
the pity his generous boſom felt. Impatient 
to reach their kingdom, which had ſuffered 
ſo ſeverely from the want of its ſovereign, 
their ſtay was ſhcrt at Raby. At Durham 
they were met by many of the ſcottiſh nobles, 
thither I accompanied my father, where he, 
together with the Earl of Northumberland, 
Lord Dacre, the Biſhop of Durham, and 
other nobles contracted with James, and the 
nobles of Scotland, a truce between the 
nations. 


* Allow us, my Lord, ſaid the king to 


my father, to carry with us your daughter, 


ſhe ſhall be the hoſtage for the performance of 
your treaty.” *© Grant, cried the charming 
Queen, our joint requeſt, ſpare to my wiſhes 
but for a ſhort ſpace, my beloved Cicely.” — 


D 2 My 
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My father could not withſtand their repeated 
ſolicitations, and left it for me to determine; In 
I conſulted my ſiſters Phillippa and Eleanor, ſy 
both of whom had accompanied their Lords 
to Durham. 


« Go, ſaid Lady Dacre, unbend my dear Nan 
Cicely your mind for a ſhort ſpace, with the I 
gay ſcenes of a court, you will return with tn 
more chearfulneſs to your duty, too long N. 
have you been immured at Raby; let the be 
{ſcottiſh nobles ſee all the beauty of the Nye 
houſe of Beaufort was not ſpent upon their Nev 


Queen.” 


% Go, my ſweet ſiſter, echoed Lady 
Percy, our father ſhall -not want that care, 
that attention you ſo truly pay him ; my 
Lord gladly will cheriſh the filial pity I feel: 
ſhall the Roe of Raby wither in the ſhades ? 
no, my charming Cicely ſhall adorn the 
court of James, to the beauteous Queen 
you owe this. mark of friendſhip.” 


At 
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ted At Alnwick I parted with my ſiſters, and 
e; my facher, who accompanied Eleanor to 
Or, FW:rkworth, whoſe Lords and many other 
ds perſons of rank, eſcorted us to Berwick. 


Arrived in Scotland,—tilts, tournaments 
A Wand carouſals, proclaimed- the general joy. 
he At the court of Scotland it became equally 
wh te faſhion, as it had been in England, to 
wear the white reſe, (a badge which has 
he Hbeen ſo fatal) I trembled, as I. viewed it 
he worn by each warlike and proud chief, at 
-Ir every tournament and feaſt. The Queen 
rejoiced at my triumph ;—alas ! Matilda, I 
id not,—T forſaw the miſchief it would 
cauſe, amongſt ſpirits fierce and intractable, 
e, Jas the ſcottiſh nobles. No wonder an alliance 
1 With ſo powerful a family as the Nevilles, 
1: Wand whoſe wide extended poſſeſſions and 
connexions, were principally in the north, 
mould be eagerly ſought amongſt thoſe chief- 
#ins ;—how painful to me, were the num- 
berleſs refuſals I had to make, which were 
ttributed* to ſome ſecret though favoured 
It D 3 rival, 
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rival, againſt whom they ſcrupled not, open- 
ly to declare vengeance, in terms ſo haugh- 
ty that I doubted not, was it in their power, no 
{cruples of conſcience, or dread of the king 
would deter them, from wreaking their fury 
even on me.—In vain I looked for another 
Agnes Douglas, the Ladies partook of the 
manners of their Lords, rough and unpoliſh- 
ed; I ſighed to think the lovely Queen, 
whoſe elegant mind reflected the graces of 
her perſon, muſt ſhrink from manners ſo 
ungenial to her own; yet ere I left Scot- 
land, her winning and graceful behaviour, 
had funk into their hearts, and the ſcottiſh 


Ladies ſcemed to emerge faſt, from the rough 
ſtate I firſt found them in. 


When I entered Scotland, I hoped every 
Thane reſembled my ſiſter's loved and 
lamented Home, or his friend Seton, —diſ- 
appointed, I turned with diſguſt from them; 
yet were they not all ſuch as I have de- 
ſcribed, nor aid all fail to intereſt me; 
amongſt this number was Lord Dumfries, 

whoſe 


— 
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rhoſe noble air impreſſed you at firſt ſight, 
is manners were frank and pleaſing, his 
penerolity, his valour ſecured him the 
ſteem of his vaſſals, as his affability gained 
im their love. Attached by ſimilarity of 
haracter, the king felt a regard for him 
2qualled by his merit, he was conſtantly one 
f choſe with whom James, laying aſide the 
monarch, choſe to unbend his mind from 
tate affairs ;—the evident partiality ſhewn 
y this chief to me, was quickly remarked 
y the royal pair, to whom he declared his 
„ove; yet vowed he would never offend me, 
by offering himſelf, where ſo many had been 
h reſuſed, nor riſque by ſo doing, the loſs of a 
friendſhip, ſo highly prized as mine. 


y Conſcious of his attachment, I lamented 
dit was placed where no return could be made, 
-except what was conſiſtent with ſuch a re- 
1; Wgard, as I bore to my brothers; that re- 
e- W82rd that partiality I felt was, alas! Matilda, 
productive of nought but deſtruction, of evil, 
„which I narrowly eſcaped; yet which over- 
le D 4 whelmed 
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whelmed this amiable youth. The jealouſy 
of my ſuitors was raiſed, they had at length 
an object to fix their malice upon. 


The envious temper of Stuart, the ſon of 
the Earl of Athol, uncle to the king, whoſe 
high rank made him deem himſelf, intitled 
to my love, to the confidence of his ſove- 
reign, felt doubly mortified, at the preference 
both gave to Dumfries. 


Stuart derided the virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, which had thrown me, from that 
guarded indifference I had ſhewn, and he 
ſwore to be revenged. —— 


I had long wiſhed to return into England, 
yet ſtill the tears of the queen, the intreaties 
of the king had detained me, now both ſaw 
the neceſlity of my departure, yet both trem- 
bled for my ſafety. Stuart was gone we 
were told to the Iſles, where he had large 
eſtates, this then was the beſt time for my 
journey, The amiable James and his 

charming 
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charming queen themſelves, with a ſtrong 
guard, were to be my eſcort to Berwick, 


receive me. 


immediate preſence of the king, who ever 
made it a point, to appear perſonally in ſuch 
caſes. © Let not this, he ſaid, my fair 


abſent, —I will take care all thoſe nobles 


whilſt it leſſens your guards, yet alſo leſſens 
your danger, to the valour and prudence of 
Dumfries I commit you. 


Weeping at our ſeparation, I parted from 


the ſame time the king went northward, 
from Stirling where the court then was, it 
was caſier to have ſent me into England, 


by the weſtern borders, but I. ſhould then 


you need to fear, ſhall accompany me; which 


the queen of Scotland to retura hoine ; at. 


D 5 have. 


where the Earl of Northumberland, was to 


The day was fixed for my departure, when. 
news arrived of an inſurrection amongſt ſome 
of the northern Thanes; this required the 


couſin, detain you in this country; Stuart is 


* 
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have been obliged, to take my route through 
the lands of chiefs, whoſe power I had rea- 
ſon to dread. I had ſafely arrived, within 
a few miles of England, without any thing 
material having happened ; we were upon 
the lands of Patrick Dunbar, and hoped, ere 
night, to reach Berwick; already could ! 
view the Engliſh hills. I was riding cloſe 
by the ſide of my conductor, as we deſcend- 
ed down a ſteep precipice, into a narrow 
valley, where ran amidſt broken rocks a 
clear ſtream, almoſt hid by the hazel buſhes 
which grew on its ſides; the oppoſite hill 
was equally ſteep with that we had deſcended; 
a winding path through the purple heath, 
pointed out the only way by which it could 
be aſcended, the ſun was ſinking faſt into 
the weſl, its rays reached not the bottom of 


a0 


this deep dell. 7 
0 
Slowly now the whole cavalcade had be- ¶ u 
gun to wind up the hill, when ſuddenly e 
ſtarting from amongſt the heath, which had «- 


COn- 
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oncealed them, roſe a fierce band of Scots, 
ach armed with a broad ſword. 


* 


Thus far I had reach'd in the manuſcript, 
without meeting with any break. in the narra- 
tive of conſequence ſujficient to take notice of, 
but I am now arrived at that part, which I. 
mentioned at the beginning of theſe memoirs, as 
being ſpoiled by the damp ; with much difficulty- 
[was able to mate out a part, that part I. 
have tranſcribed ; it is ſufficient to carry on the 
enſe of the ſtory yet many pages are gone 
or ever, being totally illegible, thoſe places 
where I have not been able to make any conett- 
ed ſentence, I have entirely omitted; but where 
only a ſingle period or iwo was leible, I have 
preſerved it; thoſe gaps in narrative will be. 
D 6 readly 
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readily perceived, without my taking further Wil ac 
notice of them, or engroſſing time ſo uſeleſsly. 


The firſt words after the account ſhe gives of 
the dell, and the flarting of the Scots from 


amongſt the heath, are as follows : 


Ah! what Matilda did I feel in this dreary 
abode no chance of eſcape !—even thoſe 
who were my attendants, underſtood not my 
language, nor I theirs. Here Stuart had ſaid, 
my days ſhould be ended, unleſs I conſented 
to be his. —I feared not his violence, as J 
well knew it was not me alone he ſought, 
he looked up to the power, to the wealth of 
my family, and hoped by their aſſiſtance tore 
fill che throne of Scotland, | U 


&« In vain, I cried, are your threats, * 


deſpiſe them and your promiſes; ſoon, I 
doubt 


bt 
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douht not, the navy of England ſhall cover 
thoſe ſtormy ſeas, then ſhalt thou tremble. 
« Pride nor yourſelf haughty Dame, he cried, 
on your friends' power to releaſe you, they 
can not gueſs you are here, it is believed you 
periſhed with your gay favourite, I was ſup-- 
poſed far diſtant ;—even now they weep you 
as dead. Then the baſe wretch would laugh, 
at the feigned tale which was ſent to the 
king into the north; the only comfort I had, 
was being left to myſelf, the viſits of Stuart. 
were ſhort and ſeldom 


* * * * * * 


The winter was ſet in, —the ſnow lay 
white on the tops of the mountains, the 
iſieles hung from the projecting battlements, 
all nature but the ſtormy ocean which ſur- 
rounded me, appeared bound in ice, and its 
rough and turbulent waves ſeemed as if bent 
upon beating down the rock, on which was 
ſeated this dreary pile ; oft it daſhed againſt 
K, with ſuch fury as to form a ſpray which 

- would 
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would pierce through my ill defended win- 
dow | 
+ * * * * 

It was the month of harveſt, but here no 
harveſt gladdened the ſwain, and autumn to. 
me only foretold, that another dreary winter 
approached: I had begun to underſtand a 
little of the Erſe tongue, a language pecu- 
liarly uncouth to the ear; this was ſome 
ſmall alleviation to my woes, as I could 
ſpeak to thoſe around me, who ignorant and 
uninformed, were faithful to their ſavage 
chief, to a degree which made me know, 
all attempts to bribe them to my intereſt, 
would be vain; yet I had obtained of them 
contrary to their expreſs orders, leave to 
walk upon the pebble beach ; which liberty 
I enjoyed only, when the tide was at its 
loweſtebb, at all other times it waſhed the foot 
of the rock, which was high and ſo inacceſſi- 
ble, that a winding flight of ſtairs was the 
only means of deſcending it; this trifling 
tavour, which could by no means aid my 
eſcape, was, as well as my knowledge of the 


language; 


ty x 


8 
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language, concealed with care from Stuart; 
went not to the beach without a guard, 
ſo careful were they of the truſt repoſed in 
them. Seldom a fail appeared in thole- 
ſtormy ſeas, when it did anxiouſly I watch- 
ed it, till no longer viſible; ſtill in hopes 
my retreat known, the veſſel contained ſome 
friends come to deliver me from my fad pri- 


e on; oft had my heart ſickened, Matilda, as 
I WI ceaſed to view the whitening fail. 

1 Me 

e Repeatedly diſappointed I began to fear, 
„might indeed end my days in this dreary 
t, dwelling, and began to credit the aſſertions 
n of Stuart, when he ſaid he was unſuſpected, 


and that my death was mourned by 


* * * * * * 


ot « I tell you proud dame, you ſhall be 
i- WW mine, your father has beſtowed you on me; 
he who fo fit to receive the hand of the Roſe of 
ig £4%y as me, who ſo fit to fill the throne of 
1y WM Scotland ? cried the ambitious Stuart.” 


ge) | | . Falſe 
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« Falſe traitor, I replied, the Earl of 
Weſtmorland never gave a conlent thou 
durſt not aſk; ſoon ſhall the northern Barons 
of England revenge on thee the inſult offer- 
ed to their kinſwoman. Doſt thou think [ 
believe the vile ſtory thou telleſt me, of the 
death of your worthy, your wiſe, your gal- 
lant king; it is falſe, perhaps even now he 
leads, a numerous hoſt to deliver the friend 
of his charming conſort, from thy malice 


* * * * - * * + 


RY 


Stuart had been abſent little more than a 
week, nor did I dread his return till the 
appointed time, when I ſuppoſed he would 
viſit me no more during winter, nor did I 


fear he had it in his power to make me 
bend. 


I was fitting by the window of my diſmal 
apartment, watching the retiring tide, that I 
might enjoy my accuſtomed ramble on the 
beach; when I heard a voice below my 
window, which I knew to be that of a con- 

fidential 
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dential ſervant of Stuart's; it was the duſk 
ff the evening, and the moon had not yet 
oſe, ſoftly unbarring my caſement, I look- 
d out; beneath ſtood the young woman, 
given as an attendant to me by the ſon of 
Athol, who ſaid in erſe to her companion :— 
© nay, Archy it is yet too ſoon, the ſea has 
ot yet retired from the ſtairs, let us return 
in hour after the moon will be riſen, it 
grows ſo dark, I tremble as the waves daſh 
Woainit the rock.“ E 
Archy at length prevailed, that there they 
ould wait the retiring of the tide, and the 
ſing of the moon, when they would walk 
pon the beach. And it is only two days 
hen, till our Lord arrives, ſaid Maudlin, 
e never ſtays above three, then will you 
again leave me, I will not ſtay in this diſmal 
place, it is a priſon ; let me go with you, in 
he next iſland dwells a prieſt, he can unite 
us. © Patience my dear, he replied, the 
prieſt will come with our Lord, who comes 


— to 
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to marry the Engliſh Lady, you will accom 
pany her doubtleſs.” 


« No, anſwered the girl, I know ſhe 
never will marry the Lord; I underſtand 
now ſo much of the lowland tongue, as ſerves 
to tell me that, and ſhe has ſolemnly vowed 
ſhe will not marry him, unleſs her fathcr 
gives her to him, now do you think an 
Engliſh Lord will come hither, and my 
Lord ſwears ſhe ſtays here for ever, unleſ 
ſhe marries him ;—oh, no, no, ſaid ſhe ſob- 
bing, poor Maudlin may here alſo end her 
days, though you have ſworn ſo oft to take 
her away.” © And here, he cried, I renew 
my promiſe, I tell you my Lord means toi 
marry your miſtreſs three days after this.” 


« Tell me how he means to accompliſh 
this, ſaid ſhe?” © How will you reward 
me, ſhould I truſt you with the ſecret ?” 


« Quick, my dear Archy, only tell me 
how I can do any thing to pleaſe you, only 
ſay 
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y by what means my miſtreſs, will be in- 
iced to marry our Lord.” © Already, 
id he, ſhe has been told of the death of 
e king, although ſhe affects not to be- 
eve it, no doubt it makes an impreſſion on 
er mind. My Lord is determined to 
arry her, for know, unleſs he does, his life 
all be thort, and ſpent in baniſhment if he 
cceeds, he mounts the throne of Scotland, 
nd James dies an exile; for thus was it fore- 
old by an aged monk, in the neighbouring 
oly iſle, to whom the Earl of Athol ap- 
blied,”— 


« When then my miſtreſs is Queen, cried 
Whe ſimple maiden, what poſt will ſhe give 
o me,” © Fear not, my dear Maudlin, 
yours ſhall be a poſt of importance, there- 
fore if you have any ſway, perſuade her to 
conſent.” —*© Ah, ſhe replied, ſhe will not 
heed me.” © But no doubt, when the fair 
Engliſhwoman, ſaid he, reads the letter 
which is ſo exact an imitation of her father's 
writing, 


63 


writing, ſhe will conſent to what ſhe wil 
imagine he commands, 
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Towards the evening of the day, before 
that on which Stuart was expected; I be- 
held a ſhip riding at anchor, of a ſize larger 
than thoſe which I had uſually 'feen ; and 
' imagined as I oft had before, that the velle| 
was an Engliſh one. 


To-morrow, oh yes, to-morrow; comes 
the hated Stuart, I ſoftly cried, puiling out 
a dagger I wore concealed, but thou! ad- 
dreſſing myicit to it, thou ſnalt either deliver 
this odious tyrant, to the death his compli- 
cated crimes merit, or free Cicely from a 
life which is ſo burthenſome. The moon 
ſhewed her face full and broad, as riſing ſhe 
threw the firſt radiance of her beams, on rhe 
retiring tide, now the laſt ſtep was viſible, 
and the looſe pebbles were leſt on it as the 
wave fell; I aſked for the uſual liberty of 
walking by the ſea, all were buſied in mak- 


ing 


- 
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g preparations, for the coming of their 
ord, none had leiſure to attend me. Al- 
ow me then, ſaid I, to go alone - what dan- 
zer can accrue from it; alas you well know, 
have no- means of eſcape, a truth all were 


perfectly convinced of, that I obtained 
hat I aſked. 


Rejoicing in being in poſſeſſion of an ima- 
nary liberty, I deſcended the ſteps, though 
ach returning wave, daſhed over my feet. 


The moon beams fell upon the ſails of the 
ſtant veſſel ;-—ah ! my beloved country, 
ever again ſhall I behold it, carry with you 
you are,—as my heart whiſpers, Engliſh 
e laſt wiſhes of the poor Cicely. All ſeem- 
d in a hurry of preparation at the caſtle, 
e lights paſſing backward, appeared to me 
s ſo many funeral torches. 


To-morrow, oh yes, too ſure he comes, 
he uſurper of the rights of the amiable 
ames ; what! ſhallI be conſtrained to fit 

on 


* 
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on the throne of my beloved couſin? no, Ciceh 
never will :—I ſtood on a little rock, oye 
which the waves partly waſhed ; I thought ng 
of Lady Dacre, who had ſaid, deſert not th 
ſtation you are called to fill, ſhrink not at dany 
or difficulty, Yes, this may be the means d 
avoiding Stuart, —ah ! I exclaimed, as 
viewed the ocean, which flowed at my fee 
perhaps my body may float to that ſhi 
ſure it is Engliſh, nor will they refuſe t 
take it for burial, in my native land :—m 
reveries were broke by a daſhing of ox 
near, I lifted my eyes, and beheld a bot 
making the ſhore ; from it leaped, with won 
derful agility, a form which, if my ſenſes di 
not, deceive me, was that of the Duke 
Orleans. Let us, he cried, my friends dra 
the boat on ſhore, here is the cave we wer 
told of; here you may be concealed, whi 

I go to the caſtle,” 
| to 


The voices which anſwered were Engliſi to 


I had not power to retire or advance, an- 
leant againſt a point of the rock; my ha 
blow 
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blown from its faſtening by the wind, hung 
n diſhevelled treſſes over my ſhoulders, — 
The perſon I had fancied was the Duke, ap- 
proached he ſtarted as he viewed me 
« Speak, art thou no: he, art thou Charles 
of Orleans, come once more to ſave Cice- 
ly;” and I ſunk in the arms of him I ſpoke 
00, without life or motion. 


Opening again my eyes, I ſaw it was not 
the prince, and ſhrieking, I would have 
burſt from the arm that ſupported me.— 
Dread not, he cried, Lady Cicely, him who 
Wis equally with the Duke, deſcended from 
Louis of Orleans, remember you not his 
brother, he whom at York—.” © Stop, I 
cried, ſtop, yes you are John of Orleans, 
Why are you here ?” 


« Haſte, he replied, yonder veſſel waits 
to convey you to England ; thoſe, pointing 
to his companions, are vaſſals of your houſe 


*% * * * 
* * 89 2 


* 
c] heſitated 
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ce J heſitated not, Lady Cicely to obe; 


the requeſt of my brother; I repaired to th 
court of Scotland, declaring myſelf alone 
to the king, ſpite of Stuart's precaution, 
the ſecret ſuſpicions of James fell upon him 
yet had we no means to be convinced ; a 
Stuart was ſeldom abſent from court, I reſolve{ 
to watch his motions. The king removed 
from Dumfcrling, when the ſon of Athd| 
was ſick, and unable to follow; the ſick 
neſs I found but a pretence, the ſame night 
he ſet out in diſguiſe, I followed 


* * * * » * 


Having thus found out your reſidence, | 
Joined thoſe truſty fellows, who waited witi 
this veſſel 

* o * * 

e ſtopped not in France, after being 6 
generouſly releaſed by the king of England, 
continued the brother of Orleans; I repaired 
to Caſtile, where I learned Catalina the queen 
regent, had not been long dead ; when the 


next heir to the late Count, provided no 
2 iſſue 


— 
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WE ſc of Donna Thereſa ſurvived, married an 
EA rragoncſe Lady, who attended Maria of 
the rragon into Caſtile, on her marriage with 
he king. Donna Katherine died ſo ſudden- 
y, ſhe had it not in her power to take pro- 
er precautions, in regard to her infant 
marge, who after her death had no one to 
alert his right; with her alone reſted the 
.cret of his birth. 


Fe queen cf Caſtile influenced by her 
avourite, repreſented to the king, the in- 
int ought to be under the guardianſhip of 
is neareſt relation; to which at length he 
onſented; thus by degrees he was eſtranged 
rom a child he had conſidered as his own. 
Iofinuations were daily poured into his ear, 
pf the child's lender claim to the eſtates of 
'Aranjeus, and of the want the crown felt, 
rom having only an infant to ſupport the 
tle ”? ; 


The arrival of Lady Warwick in Caſtile, 
trengthened all that had been ſaid, ſhe had 
VOL. VI. 8 an 


£ 
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an interview with the king, in which he 
found means to perſuade him, no offspring 
of the fair Donna Thereſa exiſted, that hi 
mother had been impoſed on by a feigne! 
tale. The coſtly preſents beſtowed on the 
favourites of Don Juan, made this wicked 
woman's evidence undiſputed. 


« A will was ſoon produced, which con- 
ſtituted Don Alvares heir to the old Coun 
d'Aranjeus, but this will was, you know Lady 
Cicely, revoked afterwards by him. The 
king now confirmed to Don Alvares, the 
eſtates and titles of the injured infant, heir d 
ſo many lands, who was by this mern 
thrown on the charity of the uſurper.” 


« In vain did I, to the Caſtilian monarch 
plead the cauſe of your child; in vain aſſen 
to his kinſman, the rights of injured inno- 
cence. I then aſked Don Alvares, to reſign 
the lovely boy to my care, he flew into 
rage ;—dare you, he ſaid, a ſtranger, diſpute 
the honour of the Count d' Aranjeus? think 

— = you 


Val 


yt 


* 
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you I will reſign the child of noble, though 
foreign parents to you? know I not the 
hatred the French bear the Engliſh ? Lady 
Warwick aſked what you do, her I refuſed; 
to you I will not grant what was denied to 


her. ' 


« Ah thought I, Lady Warwick will not 
be ſo refuſed. ' The child was removed. 
aſſuming a diſguiſe I bore him off?“ 


« At Bidet, Lady St. Aubin has the pre- 
cious charge. Orleans has ſworn to protect 
him, the heir of the Duke could -not be 
more carefully reared,” 


Ah! Matilda, what, how various were 
ch my feelings, as I liſtened to the tale the 
den Count Durois thus related: my child 


Gon * * * 923 * $ 


We landed at the very place I had em- 
barked at, when I was carried away by the 
orders of Lady Douglas: how many changes 
E 2 ſince 
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ſince then have I undergone,—how differen 
now were my ſentiments! Here I bad: 
adieu to John of Orleans, who proceeded ty 
France whilſt I, attended by my retinue 
went ſtrait to Raby; I reached it without 
any thing material occuring on my journey 
my return was not welcomed with ſmiles; 
ſorrow clouded the countenance of eact 
hoary headed domeſtic, and their ill conceal 
ed tears, leſt me no room to doubt, ſon 
dire misfortune awaited my hearing. 


2 Where, I wildly cried, where is m 
father?“ 


- Lady Dacre appeared, ſhe ſaluted and led 
me into the hall. Support yourſelf, m 
dear Cicely, ſhe cried, heaven is merciful 
has heard the prayers of our venerable pi 
rent, he lives to embrace you, yet it vi 
not be long, ere he leaves this world; won 
out by grief for your ſuppoſed death, it ha 
'haſtened his; yet think not his old age hi 


been Lc. 5 ſome one of your ſiſter 


» Cicel 1 
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icely, were his conſtant attendants, yet the 
arl for ever mourned the loſs of his dar- 
ing child; come my ſiſter, * your 
ather is appriſed of your return.” 


The preſence of Lady Dicte ſeemed to 


ſpire me with a portion of her fortitude, —I 
vas ſupported by her firmneſs, encouraged 
y her kindneſs, —Yes, Matilda, I wore a 
ook of tolerable compoſure, as I entered the 
hamber of my beloved parent, who anima- 
d by the idea of again beholding me, had 
iſen from the bed which he had not ſtirred 
rom, for ſome weeks; on one ſide ſat Lady 
orthumberland, by her ſtood a lovely boy, 
he hope of the houſe of Percy; I could no 
onger ſmother my feelings, when I ſaw the 
tered looks of my father, | 


The hopes I had conceived of my father's - 
E 3 recovery, 
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recovery, were quickly at an end; as on the 
third day after my arrival at Raby, he was 
conſiderably worſe ; conſcious of . his ap- 
proaching diflolution, he had the whole 0 
his family aſſembled, who were near him: it 
was the laſt act of this venerable parent :— 
{aw him, Matilda, as he bleſſed each child: 
—on taking leave of them for ever, to each 
he gave ſuch a charge, as their particular 
circumſtances! required; to all he gave 2 
command to ſtand by each other. 


« To what end, ſaid he, is it that my 
daughters are ſo honourably married, or my 
ſons enriched. by their wives, if you are not 
unanimous ? ſtanding by each other, the 
family of Neville will flouriſh and over- 
ſhadow in the north, even the throne c 
England ; but are ye divided amongſt your- 
ſelves, a few generations and your lands and 
honours ſhall be ſwept away: your name, 
your power, ſcarce remembered; even in 


the diſtrict of St. en the protecting 
| 4 Saint 
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Saint of the deſcendants of Fitz Maldred ;— 
for thus my children 1s it ordained.“ 


All were diſmiſſed but my brother Richard 
and myſelf into whoſe hands my father 
ſolemnly committed me:“ Guard, he ſaid, 
this precious depoſit, I die and leave her, 


alone ſhall wed my Cicely.”—— 
VE 

m 

ml Les, my father, hear me ſolemnly 

not ſwear, to my brother will I transfer the duty 

the which is your right - no, my Lord, I will 

er- not oppoſe my deſtiny— | 

Wl "I „ oy - 

ur- i 

and, Ah Matilda, as I turned my back upon 

me, Raby, the ſcene of my childiſh ſports; where 

in had fpent ſo many happy days ;—and ah! 

ing my friend, where every ſtep was conſecrated 

aint in my mind, to fome idea indelibly imprint- 


in whom the long expected prophecy re- 
mained to be fulfiled ;—remember, a prince 


E 4 ed 
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ed on my ſoul ; how deep an anguiſh I fel, Ml + 
as accompanying my brother to his caſtle, rh 
I caught the laſt glimpſe of the ſacred ſpot, Who 
where lay the remains of both my parents Who 


fea 

* * * * s 

be. 

3 — | of el 

| | fill 

| os 
So long a pauſe, as I here muſt make in th: 
narrative, obliges me to remark, that it had 
for ſeveral pages ſuffered ſo much, I could ni 
mare out any connected ſentence; the names < 

Lady Percy and Dacre, frequently ſeemed 1. a 

occur; as alſo thoſe of ſeveral of the famih, * 


as Robert who was Biſpep of Durham, Lirl 
- Abergovery, Se. from which I concluded, tht 
Lady Cicely had refided occaſionally «with 
them. —1 was able to retrace again, but Ile 
connexion was ſtill dixjuinted, as follows : 


— 


—— —ro au —ñ— 
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Why, ſaid he, Citely, do you thus, aſk, 
that is not in my power to grant, did I 
ot ſolemnly ſwear to the Earl to guard 
you.” Alas! Matilda, had I not cauſe to 
fear, I muſt be the ſacrifice to the unbound- 
d ambition of my brother, who was now 
become Earl of- Saliſbury ? I ſaw he was 
reſolved I ſhould no longer evade the ful - 
filment of the prophecy, by which he hoped 
to gratify his ruling paſſion— 


elt, 
tle, 
ot, 
ats, 


th; | 

| * * * * * 

2 

Nat 3 : 
f Thus time ſlowly crept away, my child 
7 growing faſt to maturity, eſtranged from my 
„ms, he knew not of my exiſtence, alas! I 
j ſeldom heard of his— 

Ih | | | 


Witch the Counteſs of Saliſbury I felt a 
degree of diſtance, her manners invited not 
my confidence,—and the gay, graceful heir 
of this noble family, entered with ardour in- 

| — to 
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to every ambitious ſcheme of his fathers; 
I was no longer ſuffered, (under the pre. 


tence of kindneſs,) to ſtir from the caſtle of 
_ brother. 


Returning one day from. hunting in the 
park at Middleham, a ſplendid train ſaluted Ii or 
my ſight, they attended a martial looking i ct 
perſonage. As I entered the caſtle, I was fic 
met by the Earl :—©& Prepare, he faid, to 

receive your future huſband.” —I ftarted. 


« Nay, Cicely, you know not my care v 
for your happineſs, my attention to you al 
intereſt; I give you to no ignoble youth, 
tis Richard Plantagenet the brave Duke of 
York, who comes to court your alliance; { 
I expect ſuch an obedience as you promiſed e 
our father, when he gave you into myſiſſ h 
charge.” | | | 0 


My brother turned from me to receive 
N his gueſt, and I retired to my own apan- 
* ment. You then, beloved Matilda were v 
| a child, 


— — 


ive 
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a child, at this time you were on a viſit 
at Middleham,—you ſaw my diſtreſs ; then, 


was it you firſt tried to ſooth the afflicted 
heart of your Cicely. 


« Ah, ſaid I to you, my ſweet girl, no 
one cares what becomes of me, wretched 
creature that I am, I muſt be made a ſacri- 
fice to the ambition of the Nevilles.” 


« Nay, you replied, my dear couſin do 
not weep, why do you bewail yourſelf thus, 
when ſuch a glorious troop is advancing ? — 
and you drew me to the window.” 


Ah, my Matilda, the intereſt your little 
ſenſible heart took that day in my woes, 
created in me an affection tor you, which 
has increaſed every ſucceeding year; —how 
oft to my perturbed ſoul, has that friendly 
voice ſpoke comfort— | 

"45. * * * * 
I é entered the room, led by my brother, 
wah all the dignity 1 could aſſume.— 
| E 6 « Here, 
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6 Here, ſaid Saliſbury, preſenting me to 
the Duke, is the long-contented- for hand of 


the Roſe of Raby, —Cicely is ſenſible of 
the honour you do her.” 


My brother thought this ſpeech - would 
filence any oppoſition I might be inclined to 
make ;—but I was not then the timid gin, 
he had known me ;—and I found J muſt 
either exert myſelf, of fink for ever into a 
fate of inſignificance. Withdrawing the 
hand, York had ſtooped to ſalute. 


« My Lord, ſaid I, what means this, the 
Earl of Weſtmorland, when he delegated a 
parent's power, alfo wiſhed to bequeath with 
it a parent's affection, you trifle with my 

happineſs, —our feelings are not in our power 
to command, I am not a child thus to be 
commanded; and you my Lord of York, 
what is it you propofe by an union with 
me ; wiſh you for a hand coldly beſtowed 
by a brother, it is all Cicely can offer you, 
ſhe cannot,—it is impoſſible, ſhe can ever 


474 : love 
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love you ; true, I have ſworn to obey 
Richard of Saliſbury, and I will, ſhould it 
coſt my life in doing ſo; but a year ſhall 
elapſe, ere I am the wife of any one; nay 
urge me no further, I am reſolved,” —ſo 
ſaying I quitted the room; ſeveral inter- 
views paſſed ere the Duke left Middleham, 
in all of which he failed (if he wiſhed) to in- 
tereſt me. In his perſon tall and finely 
2 ſhaped, he ſeemed formed for a hero ;— 
he but he wanted grace, that nameleſs inſinua- 

ting air ſo indelibly imprinted on my heart; 

the manners of the Duke were cold and 
he ſtately, yet oft, Matilda, have you ſeen him 
| al throw that off, and court popularity with 
ich every charm of affability. F 
ver A kind of care, of reſtleſſneſs ſeemed to 
be diſturb his ſoul ;—my brother and York, 
rk, held frequent conferences in private, to 
ich which no one but the already aſpiring heir 
ved of Saliſbury was admitted — 


ver S415; e 
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I had ſolemnly ſworn to. obey the Earl, 
in not oppoſing the choice he ſhould make 
for me, and I was frequently reminded by the 
Counteſs, of his condeſcenſion in allowing 
me twelvemonths reſpite, after "7 had de- 
termined my fate — 


1 


S- .. .--8 * * * 


From viſiting Jane, I returned fortified by 
her counſel, reſolved to go to the fated ruin 
where my birth was fortold, where the pro- 


phecy regarding the Nevilles, ſeemed to 
fix on me. 


The Earl and Counteſs of Saliſbury,” ſtill 
abſent from Middleham,—I had now an op- 
portunity of purſuing my intentions, with- 
out contradiction and accompanied by Ralph 
my faithful ſquire, and a favourite damſel, 
J ſet out to viſit the Caſtle of Deſtiny—. 


At noon we reached the wood, when cal- 
* thoſe who attended us to me, informing 
them 
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them that in conſequence. of a vow I had 
made, I was going to ſpend a night in that 
Caſtle, and begged they might accampany 
me, only: as far as they choſe. —All de- 
clared they would watch with me the night, 
among the goblins which dwelt in the caſtle; 
A ſhamed to be outdone by me in courage, 
all followed till within ſight of the Caſtle, 
when the whole troop One as it were. 
by ID | | 


o- © 8 1 crit, hire til va return. 
to Willingly I was obeyed. 

Ah Matilda, as J once more viewed tlie 
ſtill N disjointed towers, the broken gateway, 1 
op- was ſeized with a kind of reverential awe 
th-W and of horror, at the recollection of deeds 
ph perpetrated in this mouldering pile. -I was 
el, reſolyed'to enter by the way my father had, 
„ in hopes 1 might find thoſe apartments, he 
had ſo very minutely and frequently deſcrib- 
cal · ¶ ed to! me. We found the remains of the 
ningh gate, now half ſunk into the ground, and 
hemFatmoſt concealed by the weeds,—accom- 
panied 
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panied by my ſquire and damſel, we croſſed 


thoſe apartments, whoſe ſituation except be- 
ing ſtill more ruinous, was exactly as my 


father had found them.—Ere we began to 


aſcend the ſtaircaſe, 'we knelt and implored 
the protection of heaven.—I ſaw fear ſo 
forcibly marked on the features of my 
companions, that I begged they might no 
further accompany me, but affection predo- 
minated, and they declared whatever ill be- 
tided, they would ſhare it with a miſtreſs, 
whoſe favours they had ſo often e 
enced.— | 1 


IJ paſt along the gallery, with as firm a 
ſtep as I could, my trembling but faithful 
attendants followed cloſe behind; — the door 
was cloſed at the extreme end, I lifted the 
latch, Ralph held me ſaying in a ſcarce 
audible whiſper :—© tempt not, honoured 


Lady your fate, and leave this place un- 


ſearched :”—the pallid looks of both, al- 
moſt ſhook my firm, or rather deſperate 
reſolution, — but aſſuming a courage, which 

| REY at 
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d Wi: that moment I did not feel;—I cried,. 
- nay, ſtay me not thus daſtardly, I am re- 
y olved to enter here, therefore aſſiſt me.“ 


d Our united force applyed to the door, 
ſo made it at length give a little way, accom- 
y- Wpinicd by a hollow rumbling noiſe, —ſmitten 
10 with all the phrenzy of fear they left me :— 
-I faw them take the contrary road to that 
e- My which we came, —and ſtood irreſolute 
„ ehither or no J ſhould follow. The rum- 
i- Wbling ſound ceaſed, —and the ſteps of the 
 Wtrrrified pair echoed loudly through the 
windings of the ſolitary paſſages ; the ſound 
orew fainter and fainter,—till I could no 
longer diſtinguiſh 1t,— F 


ne A kind of ſickly fear took poſſeſſion of 
my ſoul, and I began to think, the enter- 
priſe I had embarked in was at once fooliſh 
and wicked, and I ſhould never have reſo- 
lution to accompliſh.—Alas! I began to 
tink what would become of me. Again a 
liſtant footſtep, —a door ſeemed to fall for- 
cibly 
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cibly to; ;—the noiſe was gone, yet I ſtood 
in the attitude of liſtening, in hopes i it would 
return, ſcarce daring to breathe. 


| Surely thought I, they will not leave me, 
—their fears are partly over, they will en- 
deavour to find the way back. In this ex- 
pectation I waited ſome time, when I re- 
ſolved to follow: I quickly found my ſelſ 
in apartments dark and dreary, my imagina- 
tion preſented a thouſand horrid forms, and | 
haſtened back to where my attendants had 
| forſook me ;—] felt a little reaſſumed, and 
reſting myſelf againſt a window, revolved in 
my mind the; important cauſe which had 
urged me to this expedition, — perhaps 
thought I, by entering here as with a trem- 
bling hand I once more lifted the latch, to 
me may be revealed, what I alone may 
know ;—the door opened, —I found myſelſ 
in the room ſo long ago viſited by my 
father, — the noiſe which had terrified my 
ſquire and damſel, I ſaw was occaſioned by 

: the 
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the tumbling of a number of ſtones, which 
had formed a barricado to the door. 


The pictures were almoſt defaced by 
damp, and examining that my father had 
laid was Joan of Raby, I perceived it con- 
cealed a door ;—reſolving to proceed 1 
open'd it, whilſt the cold drop of fear ſtart- 
ed from every pore, as I beheld written on 
the oppoſite; wall the well remembered le- 
gend. topped, the wind fighing through 
each crany of the building, ſounded like the 
groans of miſery I ſtepped forward, - the 
door cloſed behind me. —A large window, 
through which the now declining ſun caſt a 
golden ſhade, . lighted the apartment, - ad- 
vancing up to which, without daring to turn 
my eyes round, I: faw the window: was far 
above. my. utmoſt; ſtretch.— I turned ſlowly 


about, —at the upper end of the room, ſeat- 


ed at a table, was the veiled figure which 
appeared to the Earl ſo many years before. 


Falling on my knees, —“ if thou art 
human, 
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human, I faid, pardon this intruſion, — but if 
thou art, as I gueſs an immortal being, grant 
me thy protection, and guard me from the 
dangers which perhaps ſurround me.“ 


J lifted my eyes,—it moved not, —it ſpoke 
not, — again I conjured it, —yet ſtil] it ſeem- 
ed to regard not —riſing, I ſlowly advanced 
to the table, which was covered with writ- 
ten paper and writing implements, a book ſp 
laid open, over which the figure bent as if 
reading, it turned not, although now cloſe 
to it, —again I ſpoke,—its face was turned 
the other way, I went round the table to 
view it ;-I ſhrieked, and fell lifeleſs on the 
floor, at length I recovered, yet ſcarce I. 
knowing where I was, till again the ghoſtly 
view met my fight, and reaſon frighted 
from her throne, gave way to a kind of 
_ frantic delirium...— : 


Matilda, would it not have appalled the 
ſtouteſt heart, —the veil, the full drapery of 
the yet white garments, concealed at firſt 
CR 7—1 the 
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the ſkeleton, — but it was one yes, Matil- 
da, I was ſhut into a deſolate apartment 
in this dreary caſtle, without means of 
eſcape, with a ſkeleton of ſome one, who 
perhaps like me, was a martyr to curioſity, 
—nought remained but dry bones—oh Ma- 
tilda, the horrors of this night. — 


Fe Nay, ſtare not thus, I cried, thou gaſtly 
© p<ctre, I fear not thy looks, —and with a 
Kid and frantic air began to ſing and dance, 
—a loud knocking and calling upon my 
ed ame terrified me to {i|-nce.— 


« No, no, I cried, in a whiſpering voice, 
as I threw mylelf on the ground, ſiſter of 
duſt, Cicely will not leave, —huſh, huſh,— 
it is Richard of Saliſbury, nay do not be- 
try me, they would give me to York ;—I 
am betrothed to Orleans „look, this is the 
ring ;—cover then—oh cover that frightful 
orm, nay cloſer, —ſave me,—ſave me ;—I 
was ſgon exhauſted I remember, and threw 
mylelf on the ground, 


Either | 


OO 


— 2 — — — woe 
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Either I ſlept, or it was a kind of waking 
viſion, which preſented itſelf to'my diſordered 
imagination, | e 


« Riſe, ſaid a voice, preſumptuous child 
of mortality,” | 


A door opened, and led by the voice, [ 
deſcended a number of fleps, then paſſing 
along a winding paſlage came to a 
large and lofty apartment, through. an iron 


gate I paſſed into an open count, oppoſite 


was a ſtately hall, in which beneath a rich 
canopy ſtood the Duke of York, he wore a 
white roſe in his hat, and leant upon the 


ſhoulders of the Earl of Saliſbury and his 


ſon ;—as I looked on the-latter, his ſtature 
increaſed, till I ſcarce could perceive hi: 
head ;—I turned round in amazement,— 
looking again, — Vork, — Saliſbury, and my 


gigantic nephew all were vaniſhed. Orleans 
preſented me a graceful youth, who wore 
the features of my lamented Beauchamp * 
I ſtrove to graſp him in my arms, —ab, my 


mother, 


cy 


% 


— 
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mother, he exclaimed ; — a ſea of blood 
ſwam before my eyes,—a ſhriek of horror 
aſſailed my ears;—the ſcene ſhifted, —a large 
plain appeared ſtrewed with the dead bodies 
of almoſt every friend I had, over them were 
ſtrewed roſes red and white. 


Oh let me, let me not outlive every one 
dear to me, I wildly cried, and ſhut my 
eyes on the ſcene of miſery.” 


ite I was rouſed by the voice ſaying, . oy 
ch hold, Cicely.“ 


he 1 looked up, —a handſome youth, mount- 
his Ned on a white ſteed grandly capariſoned, 
re {rode through the ſtreets of London, a train 
his Nof nobles attended, at -whoſe head was my 
— nephew Richard, —Ladies richly dreſſed 
my Wilung from the windows flowers and per- 
ans Mfumes and LONG LIVE THE KING, reſound- 
ore Ned from every ſide, 


my © Wiſheſt thou, ſaid my inviſible con- 
ner, ductor, 


* 
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ductor, to ſee more, doſt thou hope to pry 
into futurity, — Know thy poſterity, ſhall i 
upon the throne, whilſt the ſalt waves of the 
ocean ſurround thy native land ;—ere thou 
wert born, thy doom was fixed, —in France, 
—i1N Spain, —in Scotland, vainly you ſtrove 
to avert 1t.” 


* 


The venerable form of my father ſtodf 4 
before me:“ my child, ſaid he, thy doom * 
is fixed, thou haſt much to ſuſtain, —ſul. E 
tain it with fortitude — hall the mother of 
princes, of kings, fink under her trials; 
riſe, now my child, your 'ſquire is ſeeking 
you in deſpair.“ 


I roſe from my hard couch, I felt cala 
yet (till my head was hght. The morning 
broke, and I heard Ralph diſtinctly fay 
here ſure it was our Lady entered, —wretche 
that we were, to Jet fear deprive us 
our ſenſes , —forſaking fo good ſo kind 1 
miſtreſs, 1 


Search 


Search, I cried, near the picture, next 
the large cheſt, you will find a door, which 
on this fide I cannot open.— - | 


co I was quickly at liberty, and without al- 
lowing them to enter the apartment ;—[ 
begged them to riſe from the ground, 
aſſuring both, I forgave what was paſt, and 
N deſcended with them the large ftaircaſe,— 


MY when finding the room where formerly the 


if Earl of Weſtmorland had ſpent the night; 
roy; partook of ſome refreſhment, whilſt 
Ralph and Bridget informed me, that urged 
"of by fear they had fled through numberleſs 

apartments, going wherever they found a 
aal paſſage, not daring to look round they ſup- 
ng poſed I was with them, nor found their miſe 
take, till they reached by various turnings 
the foot of the ſtaircaſe, they had aſcended 
with me, here then ſtopping I was miſſed— 


„* * 0 . * 


4 | me 3 
VOL, tv. * E I advanced, 
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I advanced, and took with a trembling 
hand from the table, the firſt piece of paper 
which preſented itſelf to me, and read a 


follows : 


« Art thou young, rich, noble or lovely, 
— ſuch once was the horrid form which 
falutes thy wondering ſight ;—art thou dear 
to thy friends, ſo once was I,—art thou be- 
loved by a noble youth as I was once,— 


knoweſt thou the pangs of jealouſy, —ah let 
it not corrode thy heart, as it did mine ;— 
yes, it was jealouſy which cauſed the ruin 
of him, I held dearer than life the fad, the 
forlorn Beatrice was his ruin, was the ruin 
of every connexion dear to him ;—gaze on 
me well, —if thou art of that ſex, which bears 
the name of gentle; —ah rivet thy eyes on me, 
look on theſe ſightleſs ſockets, where once 
rolled what my lovers called celeſtial ſtars, 
— behold them now,—where, ah where ſhalt 


thou learn a leflon ſo inſtructive. 


J laid 


the 


ud 


* 
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1 laid down the Papers, my, on ſhook. 
under me. : TR”; % % nk 


* 
n 


I wanted not Matilda, this leſſon of mor- 
tality, —like had few charms for me, had 1 
even been vain, it had been long ſince ex- 
tinguiſhed ;—was I gay, I had long been 
ſick of the pleaſures. reſulting from ſuch 
ſcenes was I ambitious, - the. ambition of 
my family far out run mine ;—I could at! 
that moment have ſhut myſelf” a living 
corpſe into this diſmal apartment,—recover- 
ing myſelf the golden legend attracted my 
eyes, —wretch that I am, I cried, ſhall a 
child of duſt rebel.” —— 


I took up another paper, i begun thus: 


Can prayer and penitence avail, ſhall 
the wretched Beatrice ever know peace — 


N * - * 


[ 


Ah Fi itzhugh ! thou art then indeed gone, ES: 
E 2 yet 
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yet the wretched cauſe of thy undoing, til 
| lingers on earth, thou went unconſcious of 
her exiſtence 


* S * * | th 


Years have rolled on, lingering years the Wl ed 
winter's froſt has pinched her,—who in W n 
Bretagne was nurſed in the very lap of B 
luxury, yet I live, amidſt ruins, ſolitude Wl F 


and miſery, forrow kills not— - 7 p. 
2 re 
Re, 5 

* * * h 


A few days I may yet linger, in this frail 
dwelling of mortality, - my victuals are not 
yet exhauſted, —I ſhall never again behold 
the charitable Benedift, death alone had 
power to reftra his pious viſits, how 
comfortable were his laſt words; — thy 
prayer, thy penitence, aſcending to the throne 
of mercy ſhall, find forgiveneſs ;—taa ſure, 
he has left the realms of mortality, he would 

| not 


Il 


of 
le 
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not have left me to periſh for want of food; 
—ah when I madly ſwallowed poiſon, did he 
not reſtare me to life, —he did more, calm- 
ing my perturbed foul, he poured into it 
the comforts of religion I conſented to- 
the report of a death he fo narrowly preſerv- 
ed me from,—I would have gone into a 
nunnery ; by ſome means, ſaid father 
Benedict, your retreat will be known, Lord 
Fitzhugh believing you dead, beſtows large 
poſſeihons on the holy church, would you 
retard the work of penitence, he has ſo 
nobly begun, drag him back to renew fins 
he renounces, a world of which you conſti- 
tute the charm 


* * * * 


When I firſt inhabited this dreary pile, I 
thought each night would be the laſt of my 
exiſtence,—that any carthly being could 
dwell fo many years as I have done, in a 
. where 


E 3 but 
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«„ ** 1 * 


but now, I have been fo long accuſtomet 
to its horrors, I regard them not 


„ * * +*- 


Once fince 1 inhabited this diſmal caſtle 
I faw a human being beſides the good father, 
—Oh that night, when as the thunder rock- 
ed each ruined tower, and the vivid light. 


ning flaſhed through each cranny, did a mor- 
tal venture— 


* * * * 


Extreme miſery ;—here ſhall the wretch- 
ed Beatrice end her days.—Oh I faint with 
hunger, wy ſtrength is exhauſted, F ſhall not 
ſuffer long ;—whilſt yet I was able, I have 
faſtened the outward door of my apart- 
ments, the door of my ſepulchre,—perhaps 
this caſtle tumbling to ruins, ſhall cover my 
mouldering remains ;—perhaps, ah ! let that 

thought 
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hought chear me, ſome charitable perſon, 


may find my bones, deny not then whatever 
Sir William Ficzhugh would have granted 
to the murderer of his only child; yes, he 
ordered the wretched Beatrice interment in 
conſecrated ground ; whoever thou art,— 
whoſe ſtrange deſtiny brings hither, if with 
ue, pious hands thou payeſt my funeral obſequies, 
er to thee I bequeath my ſad ſtory ; thou may 
be as 1 once was, lovely to the ſight.— thou 
nt. may be as Ionce was, unaided by prudence ;— 

or. ¶ thou mayſt have done as | did, fooliſhly ; thou 


met 


hope art not, as I was, guilty of crimes, 
for which read, and mark, the long, the deep 
atonement, —look on me, thou ſhalt be as I 


am: Vice puniſhes itſelf, virtue is 
h. its own reward, 


Oh mercy, that ſick qualm = 


The ſentence Matilda, ſeemed unfiniſhed, 
the hand that wrote it, was evident a | weak 
and trembling one. 


ä deſires 


. Oh yes, I cried, I will give thee as thou 
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defires interment ; how ſtrange indeed is the 
deſtiny, which has reſerved this office for 
Cicely, the wife of him— 


oy * * * 


1 need not ſay to you Matilda, how vari- 
ouſly ſad were my feelings, at finding the 
veiled ſkeleton was the ſiſter of the unfor- 
tunate Adeline, Dutcheſs of Orleans, and 
aunt to my amiable and beloved Lady St. 
Aubin,—the perſecution of the fair Donna 
Thereſa, and that from her might be traced 


all the misfortunes of Sir William Fitzbugh, 


of his innocent poſterity, I ſend you my 
dear friend, the papers which contain the 
ſtary of this miſerable woman,— 


1 found the flory of Beatrice as Lady Cicely 
mentioned, but ſo mutilated, it could ſcarce be 
read, 


he 
or 
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read, even a * paſſage of it,. —ſo will not at 
preſent attempt doing it; —bere alſo I found a 
great deficiency in the narrative, and think 


ne pages are entirely torn out, when it again 


began to be legible, the Lady Cicely was become 
the Dutcheſs of York, for ſhe breaks out in the 


following exclamation : 


Ah Matilda! amidſt all this ſcene of 
gaiety, I felt ſadly occupied with my own 
reflections, yet I aſſumed an air of chearful- 
neſs foreign to my heart. —Envied by fur- 
rounding beauties I was miſerable, how 
gladly would I have exchanged the ſplen- 
dor of Wigmore, for the garb and homely 
fare of ſome peaſant maid;—ſfilently 1 
bowed to my deſtiny, Alas ! I found my- 
felf a victim, to the ambition of my brother 
and his ſon. - Tork treated me with a cold 

E 5 civility 
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civility,, nay in public with a tenderneſs: he 
felt not :—ah Matilda, too true, the father 
of my children poſſeſſed not my love,—he 
ſought it not, content I ſhould teel for him 
that eſteem, he profeſſed for me.—Ah! 
Orleans, how I reverenced that noble deli- 
cacy, which intruded not at this period, re- 
grets to both ſo unavailing ;—yet I heard 
he was ſick, that a ſecret ſorrow conſumed 
him.—Did I think leſs of the cottage in 
Piedmont.—The rich domains, the united 
eſtates of Mortimer, Ulſter and York, could 
not confer happineſs, nor could the vanity of 
ſeeing the white roſe glitter on ſo vaſt a 
number of vaſſals, make ine forget I had a 
child, heir to poſſeſſions as extended, who 
was brought up on the bounty of ſtrangers 


8 * 889 © 


My uncle Beaufort, had as I before men- 
tioned, warmly oppoſed my marriage with 
Tork, and was fo highly irritated at Saliſ- 
bury, that he ſwore to thwart him in Every 


deſign, 
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deſign, and he kept his oath, —through his 


powerful influence, the Duke of Vork had 
been kept months from his appointment to 
the regency of France ;—the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter eſpquſed the intereſt of York, in op- 
poſition to the Cardinal Beaufort; — Eleanor, 
Dutcheſs of Glouceſter, miſled her huſband, 
as ſhe had been, by ſoothſayers and diviners, 
and 'dreamt of greatneſs beyond even what 
ſhe enjoyed. Vork ſhe hoped to bind to 
her intereſt, and Glouceſter was perſuaded 
the Cardinal's influence ſhould be cruſhed, 
and thus began the deadly quarrel between 
thoſe two princes, which ended in both their 
ruin 


* * * * 

* * * * 
During the Duke's abſence in France, I 
reſolved to confine myſelf to the caſtle, 


watching over my infant fon, what tears I 
E 6 ſhed 


— 
— V  — 
— ü ˙ ü] 

* 
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; ſhed over him,—not fo was the cradle of 


the young Count d'Aranjeus watched ;—this 
lovely bloffom, ſhort was its exiſtence, ſoon 
you know he was removed from the miſery, 
which hung over my race; — I was now 
frequently viſited, by my uncle the Car- 
dinal. 


How ill he ſaid, one day was that hand 


| beſtowed by Saliſbury on York, your father 


and mother informed me of your purpoſed 
alliance, with the Duke of Orleans; 1 gave 


my conſent, I would Cicely have made you 


heireſs of my riches, ſo would J yer, were 


you the wife of any one but York ;—He 


begun to queſtion me regarding the ſudden 
breaking of a match, which would have 
placed me in a rank ſo elevated 


* * E 


« Ah, ſaid the Cardinal, I perceive your 
attachment was great to the Duke of Orleans, 


by your anſwers, will you conſent, I will 


procure 


ot, & 


— by 
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procure a divorce for you from York ;—[ 
will find means to releaſe Orleans, marry 
him, I will ſettle all my fortune on you,” 


2 © 


w I fell on my knees, Oh talk not thus 
= W to me, my Lord, ſhall I forſake my child, 
—abandon the huſband who has treated me 
with attentive reſpect, whom I have ſworn to 
obey,—no, forbid it heaven!“ 


«© I feel my Lord, for the Duke, all the 
reſpect his character merits, all the confi- 
dence a true, a loyal wife, ſhould—” 


a ta &© Oo . 


% Alas! I may be miſerable, Iwill not 
de vicious, I will not have, my Lord —ͤ— 
the reproach of an evil conſcience.“ 


The Cardinal feemed offended.—e 


I was not Matilda, politician ſufficient to 


r || penetrate through the deep laid plan, of 
this haughty prelate— 


—_ * 


1 * 
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By the intrigues of the Cardinal, my 
huſband 'was deprived of the regency of 
France, to which Beauchamp Earl of War. 
wick ſucceeded. — 


It was only accidental my now ſeeing the 
Cardinal, as he never viſited me, it was 
owing to his influence, Orleans was ſuffer- 


ed to be preſent at an interview, between 


plenipotentiaries from France and Spain, 
near Calais; after his return from France the 
Cardinal intereſted himſelf warmly for his 
releaſe which Glouceſter oppoſed with all his 
power, —l was ſitting one day muſing, when 


my ungle entered, he ſpoke of Orleans, 


his amiable qualities, —his misfortunes ;— 
« Soon, continued the Cardinal, he will be 


at liberty, there I have triumphed over 


Gloyceſter ;—the:. Duke, my dear , niece 
wiſhes to ſee, or at leaſt write to you, ere 
he quits England to divulge matters of im- 
portance. 

c«c Why, 


yo 


ſt 
Ol 
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ce Why, my Lord, does the Duke mean 
to inſult you, equally. with me, by deſiring 
you to bring 2.requeſt I mult refuſe— | 


1 8 


* * R * 


Again, Matilda, York and Glouceſter 


prevailed, York was once more reinſtated 


in his dignity, and went to France.—At the 


requeſt of the Cardinal, I choſe Fotheringay 
for my reſidence, he had ſecretly ſupported 
the intereſt of my huſband in ſending him to 
France; York had ordered me to be at- 
tentive to the wiſhes of my uncle, though 


their, intereſts for ever claſhed, he yer. hoped 


at length to enjoy ſome of his vaſt riches 
through my means—— 


I was ſitting one day, marking with pen- 
five eye, the ravages autumn had made up- 
on the ſurrounding woods, I reflected on 

| the 
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the various ſcenes which had fadly chequer: 
ed. my early life, - the expedition to the 
borders, my being, whilft yet almoſt a child, 
carried away by the ruffians of Lady Doug- 
las, my ſtrange adventures in France, my 
misfortunes in Spain my ſhipwreck ;—1 
dropped a tear to the memory of the brave, 
the generous youth, whoſe liſe was ſacrificed 
for me in Scotland, and execrated the fierce 
fon of Athol; I painfully recollected my 
long impriſonment in the dreary caſtle of 
the Hebrides, wy 9 how great to 
Orleans are my obligations, to the Count 
Durois his brother, ſtill might l have dragged 
amidſt thoſe ſtormy ſeas a miſerable exiſt- 
ence, had not your unceafing care preſerved 
me.—Ah had it not been for their friends, 
my child had fallen in infancy a victim to Lady 
Warwick's malice, to the avarice, the am- 
bition of his Caſtilian kinſman. 


Ahl why did I refufe, when the Cardinal 
faid, Orleans wiſhed ere he left England to 
fre me,-Alas! my ſon, the unfortunate 

| Count 
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count d'Aranjens knows no protector but 
him ;—unnatural mother that I am, ſhall I 
deprive him of his only friend,—no, faid I 
riſing, I will write to my Lord of Beaufort, 
n his preſence 1 will fee the Duke of 
Orleans: — my reveries were interrupted, by 
beholding riding at full ſpeed a ſquire, fol- 
bwed by two pages in the rich livery of 
the Cardinal, who bore embroidered on 
their ſhoulders the portcullis, the arms of 
the Beauſorts. He ſtopped, the reins flack- 
ened, they felt on the neck of his ſteed; 
then recovering himſelf, he rode forward 
with his former ſpeed, - turning to enter the 


outer court, I loft fight of the ſquire and 


his attendants; - whilſt I was wondering what 
could be the errand, brought by a perſon 
whoſe demeanour was fo ſtrange, I was in- 
formed he requeſted a private audience, as 
he bore from the Cardinal difpatches of mo- 
ment, 


Riſing out of reſpect to my uncle, as his. 
___ ſpecial 


- 
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ſpecial meſſenger entered, what are the ti. 
dings, I cried, from the Lord Cardinal, 


Oh! pardon this intruſion, pardon 
Cicely,, Orleans, who, thus in diſguile, has, 
by the permiſſion of Beaufort,. intruded on 
you,” Leading me to a ſeat, he gazed on 
me for a few minutes in ſilence, —covering 
my face with my hands, I burſt into tears. 


« Ah my Lord, ſaid I, recovering myſelf, 
why did you fo raſh an action, —ah, have 
you forgot I am the Dutcheſs of York, the 
wife of. Richard Plantagenet ?!—I. roſe,—l 


. caſt my eyes on the Duke. — 


« Ah, yes, ſaid he, ſtill ſtanding with his 
looks bent on me, and his. hands claſped as. 
in an agony,—yes, yes, Cicely, too well 1 
remember,—oh ! it is deeply imprinted- in 
my brain, and he ſtruck his forehead with 
violence, my long captivity, ſunk. not my 
ſoul equal to that ;—yet,. have I onee in- 
truded myſelf on your woes, or your gayer 

hours; 


eve 
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hours z—have I not borne all in ſilence, — 
even now I come not to aſk your pity, to bid 
you recall days long, long paſt, fond hopes 
never realized.” 
« Ah! my Lord, why ſay my gayer hours, 
ah have 1 known ſuch, has happineſs been 
an inmate in this ſad bolom?“ 


I Ropped,—1 had, Matilda, forgot the 
character, it was my duty to ſuſtain, — for 
my accent, - my manner, had thrown Orleans 
off his guard, he was kneeling at my feet, 
—[ again remembered J was at Fother- 


ingay. 


„ Think, my Lord, how abſurd this 
poſture, — think what you owe to me, to 
3 2 


The prince ſeated himſelf by me, con- 
ſcious of the delicacy of your ſituation, I 
would not, though it was to bid you: an 
everlaſting adieu, have intruded on you ;— 
x did 
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did 1 not wiſh Cicely, to talk with you on 
a ſubject, which I could not otherwiſe com- 
municate. 21 


Ah! Matilda, could I fail to excuſe the 
Duke, as he wept with me, the neceſſity of 
my ſeparation from my ſon, as the double 
marriage between the ſon and daughter of 
the Ear] of Warwick, and Richard and 
Anne, children of Saliſbury, would I kneyfſ®* 
make him the worſt enemy my - unfortunate Ion 
child could have. 


The Duke informed me, the ardour of hi 
character was no longer to be reſtrained ;j- 
that quitting the ſhades of Bidet, the mater-ff 
nal care of Lady St. Aubin, he had joined 
the armies of France, that. he performed 
miracles of valour ; ;—vriting to Lady St. 


Aubin, he ſays, © why. is my birth con- c 
cealed ?—you have, my protectreſs, told me 

it was noble, reveal I, conjure you my pa- 
rents; if they live, my actions 2 not 
* them.“ 


5 cc You 
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t Your ſilence drives me to acts of deſ- 
peration, am I baſely born, I will ſtrive 
to make my birth forgot, —I will ennoble 
my ſelf; —but it cannot be that a child fo 
horn, would intereſt ſuch a woman as Lady 
St. Aubin, for its helpleſs infancy,—nor 
would a peaſant's child feel as 1 do ;---ah, 
my more than mother, pardon me, had you 
not an aunt, who followed from Brittany, 
ey Ian Engliſh baron to his own land; —my 
te honoured Madame, I have no claim to the 

ame af Bidet, nor was I always reared 
under your care, I remember at the firſt 
his ffdawn of reaſon, I ſaw the blue waves roll 
—eneath a ſtately veſſel in which I was, I 
er. Temember a long journey too. I have 
jed Jought againſt the Engliſh, may I not, as I 
nedÞave dreaded, dip my hands in the blood of 

St. Jome near kinſman. Oh give me a name, 
conjure YOU — 


On: 
me 
DA - 

of 


Dur | The 
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The bloom of beauty was gone, which v 
had enchanted ſo forcibly the Duke of Mz | 
Orleans; he too Matilda, was changed, 0. 
years, long weariſome years, had paſſed Ca 
over us, ſince we parted at Raby, a ſettled H bei 
ſadneſs had robbed his countenance of that 

ardent expreſſion, his eyes had lolt much f 
their vivacity, yet I durſt not encounter the Nor 
expreſſion, which ſwam over them, Raby, ¶ ſec 
--- Warkworth,-- - danced before me, ill ſuch MY« 
recollections I knew became the wife of the 
York, I went to the nurſery and wept over Ian 
my child | 


* | a * 


I' was thankful, the inviolable honour of 
Orleans had preſerved him from the ſnare, 
which I now plainly ſaw had been laid by 
the ambitious Cardinal for me, to whom as 
alſo to-Orleans, he had propoſed divorcing 
me from York; to which, if I agreed, I} 
was 
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was, by marrying Orleans, to pave the way for 
peace between France and England, 
Orleans ſecretly was to be ranſomed by the 
Cardinal, who then would make me his 
heir, — 


Beaufort hoped too, by the means of 
Orleans to procure ſuch a peace, as would 
y, Wiccure his influence, fink Glouceſter and 
ch York in obſcyyity, thus he hoped to riſe on 
of their ruin; nor did he doubt, by procuring 
er Nan interview for, Orleans with me, I ſhould 

agree to his withes :—how futile were his 
plans, for the promiſe which I extorted from 
the prince, of marrying as ſoon as he reach- 
ed France, he kept, by uniting himſelf to 
Mary, daughter to the Duke of Cleves, and 
grand daughter ro John Duke of Burgundy, 
who had cauſed Lewis, Duke of Orleans, to 


ce be aſſaſſinated in the ſtreets of Paris 
ng 563-41 
1 11 3 


V Well 
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Well might Henry the fifth ſay, Orleans 
alone was a hoſt, continued the Cardinal, 
crowds ſurrounded him on his arrival in 
France, the populace received him as if re. gr 
turned from the conqueſt of England ;— 
Charles received him with coldneſs, diſguſt. ro 
ed he retired from court. af 


In vain the Cardinal diſſuaded me from kr 
obeying my huſband's commands, to attend 
him at Rouen, -] ſet out attended by 


* % VP * 
®» S 9 * 
yo 
ES A... * lib 
his 


« Amongſt the priſoners, {aid the Duke 

of York, is a youth, whoſe noble and grace- 
ful mien charms me I marked his gal- th. 
lantry as he flew from rank to rank, en- 
couraging the French he unhorſed your 
brother, Lord Falconbridge, but beholding 
| | his 

6 
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his arms, riſe, ſaid he, you are ſafe, your en- 
gn beſpeaks your birth, —alas! the fin T 
might incur was I to wound you might be 
pricvous :—he wears, continued the Duke, 
as armonial enſigns, an antique caſtle ſur- 
rounded by cypreſs, —when his name was 
aſked, his anſwer; were vague, and I thought 
bordered upon inſanity; he was, I underſtand, 
knighted for his valour, by Charles himſelf. 


* 
» * 


e, J have, ſaid the Duke, complied with 
your requeſt, and granted the youth his 
liberty, — I told him, to you he muſt return 
his thanks, he comes now to do ſo.” 


A tall and elegant figure entered, and 
threw himſelf at my feet, he ſpoke. — 


Matilda, I ſaw no more,—IT was no lon- 
ger ſenſible of what was around me, till I 
„ * F found 


— — — —— — — — ——— — — — 5 
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found myſelf in bed, ſurrounded by my 
women, — where, I wildly cricd, where is my 
ſon! ſpeak ! bring me to him quickly, — 
they put into my arms Edward, —hehold 
my Lady, here is your child.— Ah! no, no, 
that is not he, —it is not the ſon of Duke 
Richard, it is Beauchamp ! my beloved 


-_ 


* | = * 2 
* * * OY 
* * * BY 


Ahl as my reaſon returned, I remember- 
ed the indiſcretion I had been guilty of,— 
1 fadly recollected the cauſe which had 
thrown me into ſuch a ſtate ;—yes he, for 
whoſe liberty I had interceded with my 
huſband, muſt have been my ſon, alas, who 
elſe could it be, who thus was diltinguiſhed 
by features ſo deeply imprinted on my ſoul, 


and who wore the air, the manner of ny 


5 | loved 


ed 


poved Beauchamp, — the age, - the myſtery 
that hung over him, —all, all convinced me 
it was my fon— 


* 4 * » 
* * * + 


The Duke regarded with an eye of ſuſ- 


picion,—yet with that reſerve he was emi» 
nent for, he ſpoke not of it to me. 


I dared not aſk, nor could I learn what 
had become of the youth, my heart acknow- 
edged, —conjecture was wearied in regard 
to my ſon, and I ſometimes meditated writing 
tothe Duke of Orleans, or Lady St. Aubin— 


* * * * 


F 2 
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I reſided, upon my return to England, 
chiefly at Wigmore; let, ſaid my huſband, 
Edward be rendered dear to. the vaſſals of 
the houſe of Mortimer, let him who is tle 
heir 


* * 0 * 


J was ſiting one evening in an arbour, 
whoſe entrance opened to the weſtern ſky, 
where indulging in penſive remembrance, 1 
gave looſe to my thought and audibly ex- 
claimed :— | 


c Tuſt ſo looked my Lord, when kneel- 
ing, he ſwore, in the habitation of Sir W1l- 
liam, to love me for ever :—ah loved and 
lamented, how ſimilar were your fates |— 
in vain did the venerable Fitzhugh hope,— 
the curſe, the fatal curſe, of the raſh Count 
d'Aranjeus is not yet ſpent; hapleſs child, 
Haſt thou not left the foſtering care of Lady 

| St. 


— A - a I 
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St. Aubin.” — Am 1 not forgotten then, 
is the child of Lord Beauchamp dear to the 
Dutcheſs of York ?-Oh, my mother look 
on me.— Matilda, it was,—yes, he knelt 
before me, my noble, my generous, my 
much-loved child. 


Ah! at Pontoiſe, when you appeared te i 
return your acknowledgements, there my = 
heart declared you were my child 

J 

Tell me what became of you, my ſon. 
« I ſaw you, my mother, fall dead as I 
thought, whilſt nature's all powerful inſtin& 
ſeemed to ſay, this is thy long looked for 
mother: I would have ſuppurted you, but 
the Duke, with a ſtern air, ordered you to 
be conveyed to your chamber. Depart, 
ſaid he, young man, quit Portoiſe ere the 
ſun ſet.” In hopes of hearing of you, I 
obeyed not; the Duke heard I ſtill lingered, 
he— i 


— 


S TIS 


F 3 But 
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But anſwer me, how knew you my ſan, 
the arms of the Nevilles were thoſe of: 
family from whom you were deſcended. 


I was ſitting, he replied, one day with 
Madame St. Aubin, when ſhe begged | 
would bring from an apartment in the 
weſtern tower, ſomewhat ſhe had occaſion 
for ;—tempted by a kind of irreſiſtible 
curioſity, I endeavoured to open the door of 
a room I had never viſited, it was locked; 
after trying divers keys, at length I found 
one which opened it; it was, my mother, the 
room you had once occupied, it had there 
acquired with its noble owner, and his ami- 
able ſiſter, a kin: of ſanEt:ry ; all had been 
ſuffered to-1emain, juſt as you quitzed It ;— 
on 2 table lay a piece of embroidery, 1 took 
it to Lady St. Aubin, informing her of my 
little adventure, and inquiring whoſe arms 
thoſe were, thus beautifully. delineated ;-- 
ſhe trembled, turntd pale and weeping, took 
ic, ſaying, why did you raſhly enter there! 
—Ciccly, ſhall the hours you ſpent iq tra- 
cing 


v 
v 
v 
t 
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ting the arms of your family, prove fatal to 
your ſon ?—ah ! my child, that thou wert 
permitted to bear thoſe arms, that any of 
the noble houſes, from whence you ſprung 
would acknowledge you ?” $:71 


Oh, tell me, my more. than parent, 
what family bears thoſe arms, —lives Cicely 
who forſakes her hapleſs child? tell me, I 
will travel over wilds and deſerts, till I find 
her;—1 will kneel, and only aſk her bleſſing, 
only aſk whoſe honour I ought to defend,” 


« Alas! my child, ſay not your mother 
forſakes you, ſhe lives; unwillingly is ſhe 
obliged by reaſons you will never learn, to 
conceal you here, an oath, ſtrict and inviola- 
ble, binds me from ſaying more, e 
have I diſcloſed too much.“ To 


e In vai were my entreaties to Lady St. 
Aubin, but I now knew my birth was noble; 
I reſolved never to diſgrace it, and ſolemnly 
vowed, never to viſit again Bidet, till I had 

| F 4 | ſe.n 
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ſeen my mother; which vow I made in the 
apartment where I found the embroidered 
arms ; folding them up, as my greateſt trea- 
ſure, I privately left the caſtle, where I had 
been ſo carefully educated, and ſoon reached 
the troops, commanded by the Count Durois, 
the brave brother of the Duke of Orlean.— 
S * * * * 
cc What were my emotions, as I viewed 
the Dun Bull, on the armour of Lord Fal- 
conbridge, and 0 * * 
after the battle was over, I found myſelt 
a priſoner I aſked for Lord Falconbridge, 
and to my infinite vexation learnt he had 
quitted Pontoiſe, leaving me to the charge 
of the Duke of York, whoſe Dutcheſs was 
his ſiſter; haſtily T aſked the name of the 
Dutcheſs, and heard it was Cicely:— I was 
ſick with impatience ; ſure, ſure this Lady, 
whoſe humanity, whole generoſity is ſo loud- 
ly praiſed, muſt be my mother! !—yet I will 
do nothing raſhly,—ſhe is married, —that no 
doubt is the ſecret cauſe why ſhe forſakes 
me;—I will not give her cauſe to curſe me, 
 — ſome 
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—ſome hidden attachment, I ſuppoſed, was 
the cauſe of my birth. I ſaw the Duke, 
the long wiſhed for. time was arrived.” 


e] begged to return in perſon my thanks 
to the Dutcheſs, to whom I owed my liber- 
ty; my requeſt was granted, too well you 
my mother remember the reſult :—lingering 
at Pontoiſe againſt the Duke's order, again 
| was impriſoned. The Duke of Orleans at 
length hearing of my detention, procured 


my releaſe when you were returned to Eng- 
land,” | 


« I flew to my benefactor; embracing me, 
he cried my adopted ſon, thou art worthy 
ſuch a mother as Cicely.“— 


« Oh, ſpeak! I cried, my Lord, leave 
me no longer in ignorance, what right have 
I to the name you mention, why am I thus 
baniſhed the preſence of my mother ? 


“ Ak my mother, how was I agitated*by 
| the 
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the recital the Duke gave me, of your ſuffer. 

ing, of my own ſtrange deſtiny, which was 

for ever to deny my reſiding in England 
* * * * * 

' Wandering from place to place, the ghoſt 
of my former ſelf, I found myſelf at Calais, 
the white cliffs of England for ever in my 
ſight; I could bear it no longet, I croſſed 
the ſea which divided me from you; learn- 
ing you were at Wigmore, I flew to behold 
you, no I would not I thought offend; but 
return again to the protector of my youth, 
without diſcovering myſelf to you,” 


« ©« T could not reſtrain myſelf, how was it 

poſſible, when I-heard you lament for me 

0. EE G7 & * 

Sometimes I reſolved to openly avow my 
ſon, my noble, generous child; —I would 
implare for him, the protection of my 
huſband—hiszuſtice, his honour, would make 
him the defender of injured innocence; yet 
the long concealment which had been made, 
my thoughts then reverted to my uncle 
| the 


— 
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the Cardinal: again my cooler judgement 
repreſented the avarice of that haughty pre- 
late, and I ſhrunk from the thought; when 
a deſcendant of thine, ſaid the viſion to my 
father, takes as his arms the bear and ragged 
Haff, the rivers of England ſhall be red with 
cod ;—well J know Beaufort will ſtop at 
noting, to gratify his ruling paſlion,—the 
jarring intereſts of ſo many can never be re- 
conciled, —England will be a ſcene of up- 
roar and bloodſhed.—Still ſhall my child 
reſt upon the kindneſs of Orleans, whom 1 
found had entirely concealed the fatal ren- 
counter of Barcellona from his charge; and 
determined to explain to my beloved ſon, 
the reaſon ſo long concealed of the prohibi- 
tion 


* 9 3 108 9 * 


Let me but my mother remain in Eng 
land, let me but ſometimes behold you, the 
bear. and ragged ſtaff ſhall never. he borne as 
the arms of your ſon, — I will not aſpire, to 


f 
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the honoured name of Beauchamp att 


* * * * 4 1 


« Has not, my ſon, the Duke of Orleans hit 
hopes, that yet you may recover the eſtates MW ra! 
of the noble houſe of D'Aranjeus; the obli- 
gations of de Luna, the favourite of the 
Caſtilian monarch are great; ſhall the deſ- Im 
cendant of the Beauchamps rank with the W m. 
vaſſals of his houſe; in Caſtile, ſhall not the ll ed 
keir of D'Aranjeus be acknowledged ? ſu 


* * * * 


How ſeverely did I feel this parting with 
my ſon,—I had made exertions above my 
ſtrength, in appearing before him with com- 
poſure; and I was confined ſome time to my 
bed, where I gave way to reflections the 
moſt agonizing; my ſon, I had doomed to 
wander far from me, in ſearch of wealth, of Il fc 
honours, he might never attain ;—whatever Ie. 
light I looked upon, the ſtrange deſtiny which e 

| Ss attended 
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attended him, ſtruck freſh pangs to my heart; 
—alas ! could I break the ſolemn promiſe 
made my father, and involve my native 
land in confuſton? could. I bear to ſee 
him in England, without aſpiring to tie 
rank, he would ſa nobly fill ? 


Weak and languid, the mere ſhadow of 
my former ſelf, I was juſt able to again leave 
ie my room, when with a countenance diſtract- 
ic ed by rage, appeared my huſband, whom 1 
ſuppoſed ſtill in France :—]I ſcreamed with 
terror and ſurpriſe 


y 2 8 * Baſe and deccit- 
1- MW ful woman, he loudly cried, doſt thou think 
iy WU to deceive me, too long have I tamely 
ae borne with you; I know of the viſit of 
to Orleans in the diſguiſe given him by Beau- 
of fort of Fotheringay.—Ar Pontoile I ſuſpect- 
er Jed thy infamy, at Wigmore it was confirm- 
ch ed, when in the arbour you met your youth - 

N ful 
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ful minion 1 I was 
ſeized with repeated ſaintings, and was con- 
veyed to my apartment. — ere morning 
my Lord was father to another ſon ; with- 
out condeſcending to ſee me, the Duke re- 
turned to France, which he had left ſecretly, 
—] was commanded to follow as ſoon as ! 
was able to travel 


Arrived in London, I had an interview 
with my uncle Beaufort, who cloſely queſ- 
tioned me concerning what the Duke had 
aſſiduouſly concealed ; who, though believing 
me guilty, —yet thought it was by no means 
requiſite, to avow to the world his know- 
ledge of my ſuppoſed guilt, and hoped till 
to preſerve my influence with the, Cardinal; 
but he who had ſpies into every family of 
conſequence, knew ſufficient to alarm him. 


To my uncle I acknowledged the ima- 
gined lover was my ſon—that early in life [ 
was ſecretly married, that a fatal accident 

had 


nt 


id 
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had deprived my huſband of life, leaving this 
only child, to whom the Duke of Orleans 
was guardian ; -no child, then of York's ſhall 
inherit my eſtates, —give him a name,— 
ſpeak Cicely,—was his father noble ?” 


« Oh, yes my Lord, my child derives his 
deſcent from houſes of ancient nobility, but 
ſpare, ah ſpare me on this ſubje&t,—reaſons 
deep and inexplicable, preclude my ſaying 
ho — | 


With a coldneſs bordering on ditguſt, I 
was met at landing in France by my huſband ; 
—ah Matilda, how hard was this to bear, — 
the conſciouſneſs of my innocence alone ſup- 
ported me. Still in public the Duke treated 
me with reſpe&t;—alas ! my children for you, 
| bore patiently all his private indignities ; 
I know, ſaid York, you married me, in 
compliance with your brother's commands, 
—you cannot accule me of cruelty, 


Ah 
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Ah! ſure, Matilda, I could not ſpeak; certain 


I muſt appear guilty, nor could by any means 


but one, vindicate myſelf—— 


Reinſtated in the good graces of his 
ſovereign, the Duke of Orleans procured a 
truce with England, peace ſucceeded ; | 
heard not of my ſon, I was kept a kind of 
priſoner in the caſtle near Rouen ; at which 
city a ſplendid tournament was proclaimed, 
where .met again in friendly jouſts, the 
knights of France and England. 


I aſſiſted in beſtowing the prizes, — my 
favours were as uſual the wHITE Rosx.— 
Sick of all the pomp and parade, attendant 
upon me, I went through it as a mere 
machine. 


The Duke of Orleans, though challanged 
by York, refuſcd to appear ; alledging an 
excuſe, of which I eaſily divined the cauſe. 
On the third day arrived a Spaniſh knight, 

whoſe 
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whoſe gallant appearance intereſted every 
one in his favour ;—his armour was richly 
embroidered with ſilver roſes, —on his ſhield 
a bear held a bunch of the ſame flowers, —on 
the back of the animal reſted the arms of 
D'Aranjeus. 8 


Oh Matilda, could I fail to recogniſe in 
that graceful form my ſon? the whole ſcene 
ſwam before my ſight, —I reſpired with diffi- 
culty ;—the ſquire of this knight, threw, 


. 1 * 
down his gauntlet, proclaiming that the 


Count d' Aranjeus had travelled from Caſtle, 
in order to encounter ſome of the gallant 
knights there aſſembled. The ſhield borne 
by the ſquire was plain, except a border of 
lies, which encloſed a white reſe; in vain 
was the diſguiſe, the mien of the Duke of 
Orleans could not be concealed, 1 ſaw 
through it.—My ſon bore off each prize,— 
beſtowing them, what did a mother fecl! 


too raſh youth, 1 ſoftly cried, as he ſtoop- 
ed to take up the favour which fell from my 
trembling hand, why did you venture here?“ 

VOL. IV. F « Alas! 


e 
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00 Alas! faid he, with an air of ſeeming 


' gallantry, what avails fame if not rewarded by 


your {miles ?” 


'The Duke of York was near, and heard 
this ſpeech of D*Aranjeus, and ſoon after 
declared his intention of encountering the 
brave Caſtilian, whoſe addreſs had vanquiſh- 
ed all oppoſition; I ſhuddered as I heard 
this declaration, the fatal rencounter at Bar- 
ckllona, was preſent to my view. 


Advancing, my ſon fell at the feet of the 
Duke ;—© excuſe me, my Lord, ſaid he, 
nor 1mpute to cowardice what 1s the effect 
of neceſſity ;—I am obliged to be at Toledo 
on a certain day, to ſettle there affairs of 
importance , and doubt I ſhall not arrive in 
time, ſhould I leave Rouen, within an hour; 
decline therefore the combat, though to 
be vanquiſhed by the Duke of York, would 
reflect no diſgrace on D'Aranjeus 


* * * * * * 


The 
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The gay carouſals at an end, I returned to 
my ſolitude ;—adjoining to this caſtle, were 
the remains of a monaſtery, founded by the 
firſt chriſtian princes; its holy inhabitants 
had been removed to Rouen, by the Nor- 
man Dukes, and the building ſuffered to de- 
cay; ſculptured tombs, on which were in- 
ſcribed ancient characters, which I under- 
ſtood not, proved its former grandeur, and 
added to the ſolemn appearance it made ;— 
there oft, when 1 eſcaped from the vigilance 
of thoſe, who rather guarded than attended 
me; I would wander, indulging my ſad 
reflections, during thoſe hours conſecrated 
to rgfleftion.— 


The evening after my return from Rouen, 
early diſmiſſing my attendants, I extinguiſn- 
ed my taper, and fat down gazing on this 
majeſtic ruin, of which my chamber win- 
dow afforded me a full view; the moon 
beams fell in fantaſtic ſhadows, through the 
broken windows and disjointed walls, whoſe 
lofty ſides caſt a dark ſhade over the adjoin- 

F 2 ing 
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ing land ;—a nightingale perched in a neigh. 
bouring grove, poured forth her plaintive 
notes, which accorded with my ſoul's ſadneſs, 
—it ceaſed, all nature was huſhed in ſilence, 
all, ſaid I riſing, ſleeps but me,—I will, ere 
] again water my couch with nightly tears, 
pay my devotions at the foot of yon long 
neglected altar.— 


I had lately found a way, which led from 
an adjoining cloſet, into the cloiſters, and it 
was by this means, I was enabled to indulge 
in my ſolitary rambles, when all my guards 
were wrapt in fleep:—flowly I walked up 
the ruined aiſle; the heavens my only cayopy, 
the roof had long ſince been the prey of 


ſacrilegious hands, the rough maſly pillars. 


which had ſupported it, remained and ſeem- 
ed to bid defiance to time,—I knelt where in 
other times had ſtood the high altar. 


« On! preſerve, I cried, my fon, my 
noble minded child, may the race which is 
ſet before him, be run with honor, and 
| grant, 
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grant, oh grant, he may be more fortunate 
than his father, —more happy than his fad 
mother ;—may the curſe, the fatal curſe of 
the raſh Count d'Aranjeus be ſpent, - may 
he ever ſhew his gratitude to the gallant, the 
generous preſervers of his infant years —1 
pauſed a few minutes ;—ah, may my memory 
deſcend to my children unblemiſhed, may 
my huſband be convinced of my innocence, 


« My mother behold your ſon, him for 
whom your pious oriſons were poured out ;” 
—and Matilda, ere I could believe it was 
no dream, but indeed my ſon; the Duke of 
Orleans advanced ſaying, — yes, Cicely, I 
truſt it is ſpent, the fatal curſe ſhall not 
reach your ſon, who is now indeed Count 
d'Aranyeus,” 


Behold me Matilda ! ſeated on an antique 
tomb, ſupported by my ſon, the Duke bend- 
ing over us wich a look which ſeemed to 
lay ;—yet, yet, Cicely, I have not ſattictent- 
ly atoned for the raſh deed at Barcellona.— 

EY Tae 
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The moon ſhone full on the beautiful face of 
d'Araryeus, 


As.I claſped him to my boſom, my full 
heart was relieved by tears, The intereſt- 
ing countenances of the Duke and d'Aran- 
jeus, underwent many changes whilſt they re- 
lated to me the following account: 


« ON leaving you at Wigmore Caſtle, 
I took the road to London, and em- 
barked for Spain; I reſted not till I ſaw 


the Count d'Montauban, he was accom- 


panied by his only child, the lovely Donna 
Leonora, I was a captive to her charms 
9 * * * * 


How happily ſtole away thoſe moments, 

to be beloved by the fair heireſs of d'Mon- 
tauban, recompenſed, ah ! more than re- 
| com- 
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compenſed, the indignities to which in this 
diſguiſe I ſubmitted 


= * * k * 


Travelling to Pomfelma,——near which in 
right of his mother, the Count had large 
poſſeſſions, —in a defile of the moun- 
tains, over which our road lay, we were be- 
ſet by robbers ;—Lconora in danger, the 
life of her father at ſtake, — I did at that 
moment, more than I thought myſelf 
capable of; it was wonderful, the retinue 
of the count was overcome, himſelf and the 
lovely Donna Leonora bound and priſoners, 
I arrived but in time to preſerve, and ruſhed 
like a lion upon the banditti— 

* * * & * 


ce Speak, cried the Count, why this 
downcaſt look, why young man do you re- 
fuſe to accept my offers, —are you what 
you appear ?—your. knowledge in ſo many 
ways altoniſhes me,—have you by offend- 
F 4 ing 
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ing againſt the ſtate, been baniſhed your na- 
tive land— 


* * . 


6 I am not, 'tis true, my Lord what ! 
ſeem, France is not my native land, I was 
born in Caſtile, of Engliſh parents ;—my ¶ he 
father came to claim eſtates, which deſcend- ch 
ed to him from his grandmother ;—I was 
left in Caſtile, Donna Catalina, queen regent of 
was my guardian, —dying without informing 
Don John her ſon, of the claims I had; I 
was deprived of my right, and became a 


dependant on the bounty of ——” 


« Mighty God! cried the Count, is it 
poſſible, ſpeak—was it d'Aranjeus, whom you 
| fay deprived you of your right 


* * * * ' Wh 


« The myſtery was explained, Montau- 
ban was a title, lately granted to the Count 
d'Aranjeus, and I found the heireſs of Mon- 
tauban was my rival in the eſtates of the 

| fair 


14« 
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fair Donna Thereſa. I revealed all I knew 
of my birth, the well remembered locket of 
my grandmother, authenticated the truth— 


* = * * * 


« J will not oppoſe, ſaid the Count, what 
heaven itſelf ſeems to ordain; my only 
child, the rich heireſs of my poſſeſſions, a a 
prize contended for by all the noble youth 
of Caſtile and Navarre is your's ; the title ſo 
long conteſted I will yield toyour valour, your 
wiſdom ſhall adorn it 


* * * * * 


© No ſooner did the news reach the Duke 
of Orleans, than he ſet out for Caſtile, bear- 
ing with him a deed, by which the rich Car- 
dinal of Beaufort, conſtituted me his heir 


* - * * * 


The old Count did not long ſurvive my 
marriage, I paid the laſt offices to his me- 
mory, with all the pomp his high ſtation 
demanded ; the eſtate, the title of D'Aranjeus 

F 5 reſted 
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reſted with me,—T longed to preſent myſelf 
to you, and heard you were in France.— 
Go, ſaid my beloved Leonora, Don Henry 


* * * * * 


« Again I viſited Bidet in France, the 
, ſubje&t of general converſation was the 
marriage of Margaret of Anjou and the 
king of England, all ſpoke of the tourna- 
ment at Rouen; the Duke of Orleans, 
though declining the offered combat by 
York, attended me as an humble *ſquire— 
* * * * . 


= Afraid of a diſcovery we left Rouen, 
and waiting your return to your ſolitary 


abode, took up our ſtation amidſt thole 
ruins 


* 1 * * * 


« Impatiently I ſaw the declining ſun 
fink in the ſky, and the hour of reſt ap- 
proach, when again I ſhould behold my ſon, 
—the Duke was, I hoped, ere then, many 
| miles, 


ſelf 
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miles diſtant, as he was to ſet out immedi- 
ately I returned from them. 
* * 4 * * 

Softly I left my apartment, and was again 
ſeated on the tomb, where the night before 
I had liſtened to the wonderful tale of my 
ſon, aad where that night I was to bid hime 
adieu, perhaps for years. 


The door behind the altar opened, my 
ſon advanced to meet me ;—I heard ſome 
haſty ſteps ſound amidſt the ruined aiſles, — 
retire inſtantly ſaid I, my child.” 


« Leave you my mother, expoſed to mid- 
night ruffians! what ſhall the ſon of Lord 
Beauchainp, deſert you in danger? cried 
d'Aranjeus drewing his ſword. Advancing 
from the gloom, which covered that part of 
the building, appeared a few choſen ſoldiers, 
on whoſe weapons the moon beams fell, my 
huſband was at the head of this little troop ; 
he flew with fury againſt my ſon, I ruſhed 
between then: Oh ſpare my Lord, I would 

F 6 have 
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have ſaid, my child, — but the ſword of York 
pierced my fide, the blood guſhed out, and 
I tell inſenſible on the pavement. 

. . * # 

A woman I never before had ſeen, ſa- 
luted my returning ſenſes, York, d'Aranjeus 
both were gone. In vain were my repeated 
queſtions, in vain I aſked to ſee my huſband: 
I was told I ſhould never behold him more, 
that they were forbid to anſwer me any 
queſtions; I refuſed to have my wound 
dreſſed, till frantic with pain and diſtreſs of 
mind, I was bound, Matilda, a miſerable 
lunatic in my bed. What days, what nights 
of horror did I ſuſtain !—now ſcreaming 
aloud, I imagined the ſword of my Lord, 
juſt plunging in my boſom ; then the bleed- 
ing form of my ſon ſtood before me, and 
ſhricking for help till my ftrength was ex- 
hauſted, I could no longer articulate my 
fears— 


Reaſon at length by ſlow degrees, began 
to reviſit her long forſaken manſion ; theſe 


glimpſes 


* 
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glimpſes were tranſitory, and ſucceeded by fits 
of ſullen melancholy. 


After one night leſs ſleepleſs than uſual, 
] was ſtanding by a window of my apart- 
ment, when a faint recollection ſtruck on 
my brain, of the ſurrounding objects. The 
door of an adjoining cloſet ſtood a jar, —I 
entered, examining with a childiſh curioſity, 
the tapeſtry with which it was adorned, when 
my attention was engaged by two pictures, 


which hung at the upper end of the cloſet ; 


—] burſt into tears, with thoſe tears, came 
a ſad recollection of their cauſe ; one was the 
portrait of a handſome youth, who appeared 
in the bloom of life; the arms denoted, he 
was of the noble family of Beauchamp :— 
the other was the portrait of a Lady, whoſe 


bright auburn treſſes, fell over a neck of 


poliſhed beauty,—her large dark eyes, were 
expreſſive of uncommon ſweetneſs and intel- 
ligence; could I have been miſlead by their 


relemblance, to my ever loved, ever lament- 
ed 
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ed Beauchamp ;—yet the joint arms of Fitz. 
hugh and d'Aranjeus, aſſured me it was the 
portrait of the fair Thereſa of Cutherſtone, 
the mother of my dear Lord:—lI gazed 
with aching eyes on the pictures, nor was 
the ſubject of the tapeſtry leſs intereſting, it 
repreſented a lovely infant, who with a man 
and woman were borne away by a ſtream, 
which they appeared to have been croſſing 
on horſeback. Another part, repreſented a 
Lady fainting in the arms of a knight, whoſe 
faces correſponded with the portraits; a prieſt 
ſtood near, and at their feet lay the dead 
body of the woman, repreſented with the 
child, —a river ran paſt them, and a diſtant 
view of an abbey (I knew to be that of 
Fountain,) formed the back of the piece.— 
All, all convinced me it was the fad ſtory of 
Lord Beauchamp and Thereſa, where then 
could I be! I went to the window, it was 
far above my reach, — 


I went to the window of my own apart- 
ment, 
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ment, I was indeed in a caſtle of the Beau- 


champs ;—the rapid waters of the Tees, 


ruſhed down the foot of the rock on which it 
ſtood; I ſaw the caſtle of the Fitzhughs, the 
foreſt of Marwood, beyond was the foreſt 
and mountains of Teeſdale ;—yes Matilda, 
I was in the caſtle of Barnard: —ſitting down, 
I endeavoured to recollect the paſt :—ah ! 
too clearly for my peace, I remembered 
where laſt I ſaw my ſon, and the ſword of my 
huſband was pointed at his breaſt ;—that ir 
pierced mine,—that I fainted, and when I 
recovered, - my huſband and ſon were both 
gone I recollected refuſing to have my 
wound dreſſed, or take any ſupport, unleſs 
my inquiries were anſwered ;—what followed 
I knew not, all was fad, dark, dreary ;—T 
was loſt in a labyrinth of conjecture, when 


the door opening, the woman entered who 


attended me.— 


« Tell me, I cried with vehemence, nor 


any longer imagine me frantic, where I am : 


5 — Oh! 
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—Oh! tell me, is not this a caſtle of the Wy 
Beauchamps ?—has Lady Warwick roſe Went 
from the dead, to perſecute me ?—why am I Kays 
impriſoned here, where is my huſband, the WW kn 
Duke of York ?—ſpeak ! nor fright, by your 
cruel ſilence, from her ſeat, my new recover- | © 
ed ſenſes.” | 


cc Ah! my beloved miſtreſs, I will no 
longer be reſtrained from attending you, 
cried my faithful Bridget, who puſhing paſt 
the perſon who firſt entered, fell at my feet, 
I raiſed and embracing her, joined my tears 
to hers— 


* * = * * 


c J was waked, ſaid Bridget, in the dead 
of night, but not permitted to attend you, 
though I was informed you were wounded, 
no one knew the cauſe the Duke of 
York was alſo wounded, and brought into 
the caſtle; him I attended, but there was 
a perſon who accompanied him, in the ſame 


ſituation, 


le 
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tuation, whom no one ſaw, but the confi- 
ential ſervant of the Duke; they ſtaid three 
lays, when at midnight they ſet out, but 
know not what road they took.” 


ee In vain were my ſolicitations to ſee you, 
ut I learnt you refuſed food, or to have 
our wound dreſſed; ſoon after I was admitted 
y dear dear miſtreſs to your chamber, and 
ound you, alas ! in a way, which I thought 
vould have rendered me as you were, you 
new me not, you knew no one, you raved 
of your huſband, of your child :—I ſupport- 
d myſelf, - your other attendants were, I 
knew, either ignorant wretches, who har— 
lened to ſcenes of miſery, felt not for you; 
r creatures of the Duke of York, ever 
eddy to miſinterpret each frantic expreſ- 
ion 


* * * * * * 


« I attended you my Lady to England, 
we 
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we were ſome time at Wigmore,—when 
ſuddenly at night we left it, and took the 
road to where we now are; we were only x 
_ day's journey from Wigmore, when the Car- 
dinal's ſteward arrived there, examining every 
ſervant in the caſtle concerning you,—but 
all perſiſted in ſaying they ſuppoſed you ſtill 
in France, for ſuch were the orders they had 
received; as the Duke is afraid of the power 
of Lord Beaufort, to whom I would have de- 
clared your ſituation, but whilſt I was per- 
mitted to attend on you, I trembled for the 
conſequence, had your uncle known all ;—who 
now may be ſaid to rule England, as he was 
the promoter of the march you know, be- 
tween the king and Margaret of Anjou ;— 
whoſe influence predominates ſo far, that 
the Duke of Glouceſter has been accuſed o 
treaſon; he was thrown into priſon, where 
he died it is ſaid of poiſon, or ſome other 
violence— 


* X * * * 


Haſte then my dear Lady, the Lord Car- 
dinal 


his 
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Ginal will protect you from the Duke, I can 
procure a diſguiſe.” 


« No, Bridget, I will not fly, it is by my 
huſband's commands no doubt I am here !— 
alas! ſhall my children be taught to call me, 
is York has done, names at which I ſhudder ? 
—No! here ſhall I ſtay, patiently bearing 
every torment, that the jealouſy of York, or 
the malice of the Beauchamps can invent; 
—already are the troubles of this miſcrable 
"cM and begun, I will not involve my huſband 
in quarrels for me, nor ſhall the Beauchamps 
triumph over my impatience.” 


«© The Beauchamps, Lady, replied my 
faithful damſel, no longer own thoſe lands 
or towers, - your nephew Richard, heir of 


the Earl of Saliſbury is the Lord now.” 


Where is then Bridget, ſaid I, in accents 
of ſurpriſe, where is the only ſon of 
Richard Earl of Warwick, who ſucceeded to 
his title and eſtates, who married, ere his 

father's 
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father's death, my niece Cicely, the daughter 
of Saliſbury :” 


« Henry, ſhe replied, heaped on him 
honours and titles, which he lived not to 
enjoy; his vaſt eſtates went to his ſiſter 
Anne, who married Richard Neville, and 
the king is ſhortly expected to give him 
the title of Warwick.“ 


& I was ftruck with this intelligence, ah ! | 
my child, I exclaimed, was it for this I have 
acted ſo unnatural a part was it for this; I 
have patiently endured my huſband's vile 
ſuſpicions.—Oh ! my father, too ſure will 
the prophecy be fulfilled ; well Richard do 
I know thy ambition,—the rivers of thy na- 1 
tive land ball flow with the blood of her 
children, the deſcendant of the Earl of Weſt- 
morland, bears as his arms the bear and 


Yr agged 1. aff.” : I 


Bridget looked as if terrified.—“ Go, ſaid 
I, 
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I, my worthy creature be not afraid of me; 
II ſhall ſoon be well— 


* = * # - 


I knelt before the portraits of Lord Beau- 
champ, and his beauteous ſpouſe Oh par- 
don, I cried, dear parents, of my ever 
lamented Lord, the errors of her, who thus 
blemnly promiſes, ſhe will no longer diſ- 
Wown her child, —if yet he lives, —unnatural, 
hard hearted, unworthy the name, the fond, 
the ſacred name of mother z—no, ſaid I, 


1 ning, I will no longer bear this load of in- 
le amy ; I will write to the Lord Cardinal, I 
ul wil fend for my nephew of Weſtmorland, 
a is open and generous temper knows not 
2 te diſguiſe of courts, - Percy too 

(t- EY * * * 

nd | 


I begged to walk up the court of the 
aſtle, over the battlements waved the arms 
the Beauchamps, and the dun bull of the Ne- 
villes, 
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villes. A long forgotten idea roſe in my 
mind :—when I dreamt,—thus faid the vene. 
rable form of Sir William Fitzhugh, thou 
ſitteſt in the caſtle of the Beauchamps, which 
overhangs the rapid waters of the Tees, 
when its owners are changed, and the dun 
bull waves over the battlements, open then 
the packet you found in the cave of Teel- 
dale.— 


I haſtened to my apartment, and inquired 
of Bridget for a cafket, in which I had ever 
carefully preſerved this packet I drew it 
forth, and diſmiſſed my attendant ;—with 
trembling hands I opened the ſeal and 
found under it, in a number of folds, a ſilve 
key, and a piece of paper, on which wa 
written, this is the key of the ivory cabinet, 
which contains all the papers relative.to m 
unfortunate child and ker ſon ; the cabinet! 
concealed in the cloſet, (which repreſent 
the ſad ſtory in tapeſtry) behind the picture 
of Thereſa, which was brought from Cuther 

ſtone 


ſtor 
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lone, at the requeſt of the Earl of Warwick, 
and placed next to that of his ſon— | 


* * * * 


Iu All, Matilda, was there, the Earl's will, by 
OE which he ſecured to the child of Thereſa of 
Cutherſtone, his vaſt eſtates, with a will of | 
Sir William's, leaving his lands and riches | 
alſo to that child, if ever found: the teſti- 
mony of the marriage of Lord Beauchamp, 
and the birth of the child of Thereſa, all 
were there. 


« Unlooked for, unhoped for, I exclaim- ; 
ed, how inſcrutable are the decrees of pro- | 
ridence, who out of evil bringeth good: 
When Lady Warwick ranſacked the cave of 
ather Ambroſe, little did ſhe dream, that f 
there exiſted in the ſtately caſtle of Barnard, - - |} 
luch certain proofs— ' 


* o 5 o A { 


I wrote 
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I wrote now, Matilda, to the Cardinal. 
procure, ſaid I my Lord, the releaſe of an 
_ unfortunate creature who claims your pro- 
teftion, then will I ſpeak to you of my 
child; will avow his birth: you will find 
it not diſgrace your Cicely; that the 
alliance ſhe ſo early formed, could not de- 
grade the blood of the Plantagenets, which 
flowed in her veins, nor ſully the honour 
of the Nevilles, whoſe name ſhe proudly 
bore, 


The meſſengerhad been gone three days— gi 
I was ſitting anxiouſly calculating when I *f 
he might return; when ſuddenly burſting Al 
open the door, my huſband appeared, who 
bore in his hand a letter, What meant you, 
cried he, Cicely, by imploring the protec- IU V 
tion of the Cardinal?—meant you by impo- 
ſing falſe tales upon him, to procure my 
ruin ?—but your plots, artful as you deemed dt 
them, are overthrown ;—behold this your ff 
Writing ; 
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miting;—and know falſe, treacherous woman, 
your rich, your powerful uncle, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, the Cardinal of England, 
the Lord of ſo many lands, the director of 
counſels, the avaritious poſſeſſor of wealth 
unbounded, is dead !—yes, proud dame, he 
died a death more miſerable than that he 
cauſed the good Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
ceſter to ſuffer ; at that moment, what avail- 
ed his wealth or his power, when tormented 
by the ſting of conſcience, his trembling ſoul 
took its flight.“ 


At the ſudden appearance of York I had 
given an involuntary ſcream,—but the news 


of the Lord Cardinal's death, deprived me 
almoſt of motion. 


e What, rejoined the Duke, do you not 
weep, and lament the death of your uncle?” 


« Yes, I ſteadily replied, I do lament his 
death, my Lord, in him J have loſt a ſteady 
friend.” 

VOL. Iv. E « And, 
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« And, ſaid York, Madam, my moſt in. 
veterate foe,” 


te Yet, I reſumed, my Lord, though no 
longer the Cardinal can protect me, are not 
my alliances numerous and powerful ; did [ 
want any protection but yours, fure J 
might ſafely depend on them for it; a wife, 
who never ſwerved from her duty, implores 
on her bended knees, that you will not thus 
utterly deſert her.” 


te Ah! perjured woman, can you hope 
to blind me, as you expected to have done 
Beaufort 


* - * * * 


« Alas! my Lord, he was indeed my} vie 
fon?” tiv 


« Why then did you not declare it at 
Wigmore ?—Why not at Rouen, declare the 
Count d'Aranjeus was your ſon? weak and 

6 wicked, 
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wicked, theſe arts ſhall not avail with York ; 
would he not have ſaid, when ſo long im- 
priſoned, he was your child.“ 


« Tell me, O I conjure you, rack me 
my Lord no longer with ſuſpenſe, does he 
pet live ?—alas ! this fatal ſecret, what days, 


what years of miſery, has it coſt me to keep 
it, 


« Explain, cried York, with an air of 
reſerved dignity, which was natural to him, 
what is it you mean by this ſecret? till then 
Cicely I reſolve no queſtions you aſk.” 


Throwing open the door of the cloſet, 
© behold, I cried, my Lord, thoſe pictures, 
—look at the ſtory wove in tapeſtry ;—here 

my view this cabinet, it contains papers rela- 
tive to the too late diſcloſed ſecret 


ed, G 2 ce Sure 
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c Sure now the fatal curſe is exhauſted, 
which the raſh Count d'Aranjeus, uttered 
againſt rhe fair heireſs of his fortune ;—has 
not a deſcendant of Ralph of Weſtmorland, 
borne as his arms the bear and ragged ſtaff? 
—ah! my Lord, was it for this, I have 
ſuffered ſuſpicions ſo unjuſt; my nephew uſurps 
the rights of my child, —ſhould he come 
into England, will you not protect him ?— 
ought not Richard Neville to yield the 
lands and caſtles of the Beauchamps to their 
true owner, to the legal heir?“ 


« Too long, Cicely, have you deferred 
acknowledging this gallant youth ; your pro- 
miſe to your father, the dread of the 
prophecy, ſhould not have made you con- 
ceal it from me, when I wounded you with 
ſuſpicions ſo unjuſt; yet had I not cauſe to 
ſuſpect ?—why did you not earher diſcloſe 
the myſtery, what a vaſt ſum of miſery, 
would it have faved,—will Richard yield 
his claims, —are you ignorant of my con- 
nexions with your brother Saliſbury ;—1 

cannot 


* 
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cannot Cicely, ſupport his pretenſion,—yet 
will I do all in my power, for your ſon ;— 
the deed I doubt not exiſts, which conſti- 
tuted him heir to the riches of the Cardinal; 


—Suffolk, and Margaret, who - hope to 


divide the ſpoil, ſhall not oppoſe my inten- 
tions; — every connexion ſhall unite to pro- 
tect him, it ſhall be a common cauſe, to de- 
fend the deſcendant of Cicely. 


* * * * * 


te In warding my blows, continued the 
Duke, with his ſword, d' Aranjeus wounded 
me as I had him before, - my attendants 
overpowered him, he was bound and convey- 
ed into the caſtle ;—I reſolved to confine 
him for life. The Duke of Orleans inform- 
ed me, in a viſit he privately made at the 
caſtle, that he knew the Count d'Aranjeus 
was my priſoner; you know, ſaid he, my 
Intereſt at the court of Caſtile ;—Don 
John too will moſt highly reſent the de- 


G 3 tention 
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tention of his grandee ; ſhould you not releafe 
him, war will be the inevitable conſequence 


* * * * * 


&« Orleans and his friend both took an 
oath, never to viſit England, or come with- 
in twenty miles of Rouen; on theſe condi- 
tions I agreed to releaſe d' Aranjeus 
allowing them to behold you, ere they left 
the caſtle, as they feared you had fallen a 
victim to my rage ; —inſenſible, oft you 
called upon my name, you conjured me to 
fave your ſon, the Count d'Aranjeus ; I re- 
garded not thoſe ravings, and complied with 
the requeſt, conſcious you would not know 
them; unknown to all but my faithful James, 
we entered the caſtle, and viſited the apart- 
ment where you were,” 


« Your hair was diſhevelled, your dreſs 
ſtrangely romantic; on your head was a 
coronet of flowers, a ſhepherd's crook fanci- 

| fully 
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fully decorated lay by you. Who, . ſaid 
you riſing, come you to ſeek in this ſequeſ- 
tered vale; Monſieur Bidet and my fon are 
gone to yonder mountains; they choſe there 
the wild goat, —I am left to guard the 
ſheep, —you ſtopped, —nay, if you know me, 
tell not my father I am in Piedmont ; - yet 
he well forgive me,—yes, he was ever kind 
and indulgent ; you then loſt that idea, 
and ſcreaming aloud, claſped the Duke 
of Orleans in your arms;—1I will be your 
ſhicld, you wildly cried, fear not my ſon.— 
York, this is Beauchamp, Sir William Fitz- 


| hugh, the friend of the Earl of Weſtmorland 


was his grandfather ; then letting go the 
Duke, you again ſtopped,—then in a tone 
full of terror cried ;—bloody, bloody York, 
—fatal curſe of d'Aranjeus ;—look, that is 
the laſt victim ;—and you ran ſhricking in- 
to an adjoining apartment 


* * * * * 
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Deeply lamenting they quitted me ; and 
] left the caſtle, convinced of your inſani- 
ty, convinced that appearances were ſtrangely 
againſt you. 


% Yes, had I been guilty as you ſuppoſed 
me, I had cauſe to thank your mercy,” — 


te Tet us, ſaid my huſband, mutually for- 
give each other,” embracing me with kind- 
neſs. 


« Allow me, my Lord, to appear again 
as your wife, allow me again, to embrace 
my children: let me not deſert them, as J 
did the Count d'Aranjeus.” 


« Yes, my more than ever eſteemed wife, 
to- morrow you ſhall accompany me to 
Fotheringay, from whence I will ſend a truſty 
meſſenger to the court; mean while, till your 

ſon 
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ſon arrives in England, the affair ſhall be 
kept ſecret ; when he comes, I doubt not of 
his being ſoon in full poſſeſſion of the Car- 
dinal's riches, and I fear not of titles, equal 
to thoſe he may then peaceably relinquiſh 


* 89 8 * * 
* * * . * 
* * * * * 

* * forming, watching 


over my lovely offspring and plans, againſt 
the arrival of the Count d'Aranjeus, I ſpent 
my days at Fotheringay ; happy in being 
reinſtated in the eſteem of my huſband, and 
bleſſed at times, with the ſociety of my 
ſiſters ;—I enjoyed a degree of happineſs, I 
had not often experienced. 


The Duke of York, had been thanked 
for his conduct in France, and the regency 
continued to him for five years. 


G 5 Beaufort 
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Beaufort and Glouceſter dead, the queen 
and the Duke of Suffolk ruled every thing: 
ambitious woman! You began the fatal 
quarrel, between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, by beſtowing on my couſin Edmund 
Duke of Somerſet, the regency of which 
York was deprived; he behaved on the oc- 
caſion with prudence, with moderation, 
training in ſecret his ſon Edward, to graſp at 
that crown, which he afterwards wore— 


Sick with expeCtation, I had begun to 
deſpair, when at length news arrived that 
the Count d'Aranjeus, his Lady and child, 
had embarked at Seville for England ;—that 
the ſhip had been taken by the Moors, and 
ere it reached its port all 8 


* * * * 


* * * = 


Ah! 
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Ah ! my ſon, again was I doomed, not 
to behold thee. The ways of providence, 
are they not inſcrutable? — The viſion ſaid, 
the inheritance of my child lay in Caſtile; my 
nephew already created Earl of Warwick, 
in poſſeſſion of the land and caſtles, even 
the deed by which my uncle Beaufort, gave 
his riches to my ſon; would not it prove a 
freſh cauſe of diſſenſion? | 


* * * * 


The Duke of Orleans wrote to me (in- 
cloſing it to my huſband,) a long letter of 
conſolation; I felt now for this amiable 
prince, a triendſhip ardent and ſincere, ſuch 
as he profeſſed for me 


* * * S 


When the Duke my huſband, returned 
from Ireland, the latent animoſity between. 
him and the Duke of — broke out 


with violence. 
G6 At 
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At Blackheath, York was deceived, and 
you know impriſoned; Margaret afraid of 
him, and his powerful connexions, he was ſet 
at liberty ;—we retired to Wigmore caſlle ;— 
I felt for my huſband a friendſhip ſincere, 
and paid to him all that reſpect, his charac- 
ter merited, and which flowed from my 
heart ;——I looked up to him as my protec- 
tor, as the protector of d'Aranjeus, as the 
father of my children ;—he never ſought, he 
never obtained that romantic love, that over- 
ruling paſſion; I felt not for him, what 1 
had before.—Ah ! why did ambition, break 
in upon the comforts at Wigmore ? when 
there you remember you was with me, and 
our days were chiefly ſpent in educating my 
children, whoſe diſpoſitions were unfolding 
to my view, and I marked the gaiety, the 
levity of Epwarp the noble frankneſs, — 
the courage, yet mildneſs of ED MUND; oft 
uſed he to recall to me, my beloved d'Aran- 
jeus.— Even in his infancy, was GxoROB 
fickle and unſteady ; and the childiſh days 
of RicHarRD were marked by cruelty, by 

deceit 
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deceit and cunning: unfeeling, he for ever-was 
inventing miſchief to his brothers. 


The early days of MarcartrT, promiſed 
the genius ſhe afterwards diſplayed, her mind 
towered above her ſex;—ſuch once, Matilda, 
was JANE, my noble minded ſiſter : over this 
child I anxiouſly watched, —her ſoul looked 
through her eyes, lighting a countenance of 
infinite beauty ; later in life ſhe reminds me, 
of the Counteſs my mother, with leis of that 
hauteur,.— ELIZABETH partook of. 


* * 1 


* a * 


My huſband accompanied by the Earl of 
Saliſbury and Warwick, appeared in Lon- 
don with a numerous force. The Duke of 
York was appointed regent of the kingdom, 

* * ] was obliged to quit the 


peace, I had known at WIRHore, and haſten 
to London 


Henry 
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Henry recovering from his malady, re- 
fumed the reins of government; the Duke of 
Somerſet was releaſed; York fled to Wales; 
—at Ludlow I met my huſband, at the head 
of a numerous army, with whom was my 
brother Saliſbury, and his fon Richard, the 
Duke of Norfolk alſo was there. Ah too 
true was the prophecy, which ſaid ; when 
thy deſcendant, Ralph of Raby, takes as his arms 
the bear and ragged ſtaff; the lands of England 
Hall be watered, by her children's blood. 


« Go, Cicely, ſaid my Lord, to Wig- 
more, there guard our children ; if I fall, 
alas! midſt my wide extended poſſeſſions, 
they may not find a hovel to ſhelter their 
innocent heads ; the uſurping houſe of Lan- 
caſter, no doubt will protect you. I thought 
the manner of York cold and farcaſtic, he 
was irritated at the ill ſucceſs of thoſe nego- 
ciations which he entruſted me to con- 
duct with the powerful chieftains of the north, 
Percy, Dacre, Weſtmorland, 


« 'Think 
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« Think you, I replied with fervor, York, I 
would . fue to the haughty Margaret, for pro- 
tection?” 


« No, my Lord, I will take refuge in 
Ireland, where your name ſhall protect them 
and me ;—ſend if you are worſted, a truſty 
page with a bloody roſe ; it will ſuffice, 1 
will then quit Wigmore 


5 You know my Matilda, the bloody day of 
r St. Albans followed. —Ah ! thou beloved 
conſort of my gentle ſiſter Eleanor, how did 
t I weep the untimely death thou metteſt 
e there, fighting againſt my huſband ;—alas ! 
- my ſiſter, I durſt not condole with thee ;— 
yes, oft have I received that comfort from 
n, Lady Northumberland, I now was denied 

beſtowing. 


k At 
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At St. Albans' bloody field, fell on the 
ſide of Lancaſter, my couſin Edmund, Duke 
of Somerſet, the rival of my huſband.— 


Thus began, Matilda, thoſe quarrels, 
which plunged our unhappy country into 
war and bluodſhed.—if York, if Lancaſter 
prevailed, ſtill I wept ſome loved relation 
loſt, ſome dear friend's death. 


When the news of Henry being wounded, 
and conducted by York to London reach- 
ed me, it was brought by the chief 'ſquire 
of my Lord; who wore in triumph the 
white roſe, which all who adnered to the 
Duke wore :—ſoon after, the red roſe was 
aſſumed by the Lancaſtrians—fatal badges! 
miſerable diſtinctions loft have we, Matilda, 
ſeen father and ſon, wear thoſe of different 
houſes; —I was ordered to remove with my 
children, to the caſtle of Fotheringay. 


The Duke of York was declared protec- 
tor of the realm ;—moderate, wile and pru- 
| dent 
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dent was his conduct, —he was looked up to 
as the ſaviour of the land— 


How unſtable is greatneſs, how variable 
public favour ? impatient again to govern, 
as ſhe had done, queen Margaret cauſed the 
weak king, to deprive my huſband of his 
poſt ;—Saliſbury and Warwick equally dif- 
guſted, retired to their caſtle of Middlekam 
and Barnard, as did the Duke of York to 
Sandale— | 


A ſummons arrived to the Duke, and Earls 
of Saliſbury and Warwick, from Margaret, 
in the king's name, to attend him at Coven- 
try, where the court was ;— I accompanying» 
ve ſet forward with a ſplendid train of atten- 

dants ; 
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dants ;—when we reſted, at about forty 
miles from Coventry, for the night, I was 
told, a pilgrim prayed to fee me in private, 
What was my amazement, when throwing 


aſide the veil which concealed her face, I 
beheld my ſiſter Eleanor? 


« Come not, my beloved Cicely, ſhe 
ſaid, to Coventry—the life of your huſband, 
our brother Saliſbury, his ſon Warwick—all 
are in danger ; in this diſguiſe, I have at the 
hazard of my own ſafety, come to warn you; 
reveal not how you come by the know- 
ledge, - myſelf, my family might be the 
ſacrifice to Margaret's reſentment,” 


« Ah! my ſiſter, why has the ambition 
of York, of the Nevilles, endangered their 
ſafety ;—alas ! too dear have I paid for— 


* * * * 


What a night of miſery I ſpent, no ſooner 
did I think my ſiſter would be ſafe from be- 
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ing overtaken by York's party; than riſing 
I waked my Lord, I told him the pilgrim 
had diſcloſed to me the danger, exacting a 
promiſe ſo many hours ſhould elapſe, ere I 
diſcloſed what I knew 


* * * * 
* * * - 
d, 


e Saliſbury went to Middleham, Warwick to 
u; his government of Calais, while I with my 
„Lord haſtily croffing the country, ſafely ar- 
ne rived at Wigmore, where my younger chil- 
dren were :—ſoon Matilda were you with me 


on * * OM 


Ir 
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Sure I need not recall to you the pomp- 

ous proceſſion to St. Paul's, or the feigned 

er reconciliation, — you heard the perjuries, — 
e- you ſaw the Duke of York hand the 
ng haughty 
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haughty queen to the- church,, amidſt the 
loud acclamations of the populace, the crowd- 
ed ſtreets were rent with ſhouts of joy. 

ans 

Ah! Matilda, remember the gay ſcene, 
amidſt which the numerous retainers of the 
Earl of Warwick, were diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe of all others, by their red coats, em- 
broidered with the arms of the family— 


You accompanied us into Yorkſhire, as 
did the Earl of Saliſbury, Warwick went to 
Calais | 
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It was not long after you returned to 
Lumley, that the fray happened, between 
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the ſervants of the queen, and thoſe of War- 
wick, in which he narrowly eſcaped with life, 
Afraid of his power, yet alſo afraid of his 
numerous retinue, Margaret took this ſecret 
method to diſpatch him. 


Without ſtopping to ſleep, to even reſt, 
Warwick entered Middleham caſtle, where 
I was with my Lord ;—never, never ſhall I 
forget the countenance of Richard, he was 
almoſt ſuffocared with rage, at the baſe at- 
tempt thus treacherouſly made, and ſwore, 
ſolemnly ſwore, revenge on the queen: in 
vain the Duke endeavoured to calm the over- 


flowings of madneſs with which the Earl was 
ſeized 


Ere the Duke and Earl parted, it was 
agreed, Vork ſhould openly claim the crown, 
—he was accompanied by me to Wigmore; 
Warwick went to Calais, loudly though 

vainly 
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vainly demanding puniſhment, on thoſe who I 7 


had inſulted him— a 
| C 
* * * & 4 tr 
| ſe 
* * * * 


Saliſbury rouſed the northern vaſſals, at- 
tached to the cauſe of Vork; Warwick re- 
turned from Calais, they met the Duke at 
Ludlow; then followed the battle of Blore- I Y 
Heath; where though he had the victory, I Y! 
yet deſerted by molt of his followers, he was ſh; 
obliged to fly to Ireland, taking with him A 
Edmund. Edward Earl of March our eldeſt O. 
ſon, going to Calais with Warwick 


* * * . 
0 * 4 0 


Ah! my Matilda, how kind was it of — 
you then, when I was deſerted by all, afraid 
of the haughty Margaret, you ſecluded 

yourſel 


oſt 
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yourſelf with me, in the ſolitary cottage, 
amidſt the wellh mountains ?—yet there 
Orleans difcovered me, a letter ſent by a 
truſty page, aſſured me of his wiſh to 
ſerve me. 


ce A friendſhip pure as it is ardent, Cice- 
ly dictates my pen ;—you are not ſafe 
where Margaret rules, the gates of Bidet 
ſhall be open to receive you, Lady St. 
Aubin longs to embrace you, again ſhall 
Orleans be the guardian of your children : 
—haſte, fly, whilſt yet in your power, a ſhip 

waits for you in the harbour of Milford. 
ORLEANS.” 


In our ſequeſtered cottage, we heard War- 
wick and March were returned from Calais ; 


—had entered London as it were in triumph, 


we alſo heard of the battle at Northamp- 


ton, between their army and that of Henry ; 
— had 
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had York been preſent, the bloody deeds 
of that day, would not have ſullied the name 
of Warwick, no quarter being given to the 
nobility or gentry : here had I to moun 
with my ſiſter Ann, the death of the Duke 
of Buckingham her huſband, who fell fight- 
ing for Lancaſter. 


Ah! Matilda, could I fail to weep over 
the bloody laurels of my child ?—The miſera- 
ble king, was brought a priſoner to Lon- 
don, whilſt Margaret and the prince her ſon, 
fled to the court of Scotland, whoſe king 
was deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter. 


The courier of York arrived at my re- 
treat. The white roſe, ſaid my huſband, 
writing to me, is triumphani—leave inſtantly 
your retreat at Ludlow, an eſcort ſhall at- 
tend you to London, befitting the conſort 
of the eldeſt branch of Plantage net.“ 


With regret I quitted my peaceful cottage, 
too 
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do ſure I augured a quick reverſe of for- 
tune. 


I found the Duke exerciſing the preroga- 
tives of royalty, although he bore the hum- 
bler title of protector; Henry ſtill retaining 
that of king, which at his death was to de- 
volve to York and his heirs. 


Margaret returned to England, accompani- 
ed by the young Duke of Somerſet; and an 
„ army, compoſed of the borderers of both na- 
tions, who inured to rapine and murder, follow- 
ed her: allured by the promiſed plunder, they 
paſſed over the land like a deſtroying blaſt. 


d, On the firſt rumour of this invaſion, I 
ly haſtened into the north, to prevail on my 
cr. Yoephews, the Earls of Northumberland and 
rt Weſtmorland, to oppoſe their mad pro- 
I sreſs; but ere I reached Wakefield, I learnt 
they had joined them, at the head of all the 
force they could raiſe ; I retired to Sandall 
caſtle. 
Vol. iv. H The 
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The Duke of York and Earl of Saliſbury 
reached Wakefield, with a force far inferior 
to the queen's, whoſe ragged crew they ſca- 
red; they hoped to have prevented her be- 
ing joined by the two northern chiefs. — 
Edward and Warwick were left to guard 
the king. RO 


As the troop of Margaret approached, 
the Duke retreated to Sandall, with him was 
my ſon Edmund Earl of Rutland 


#* - = * * 


* * * * 


e Your ſon has ſomewhat of importance, 
Cicely to communicate to you, I will viſit 


you ſoon again, at preſent I have affairs of 


much importance to tranſact.” 


« Ah! why my mother, ſaid Edmund, 
have you ſo long delayed to tell me 1 had 
another brother, — and ſuch a brother ;—ah 

| had 
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had I known of his captivity, I would long 
ere now have either releaſed him, or have 
died in the attempt.” 


« What do you rave of Rutland? alas! 1 
had, it is true, once a ſon, whom you knew 
not,” : 


&« Still, ſtill my mother he lives, yes the 
Count d' Aranjeus lives; he waits to em- 
brace you without | 


* * S . 


Scarce could I believe it was poſſible.— 
that it was indeed my ſon, the Count d' Aran- 
jeus, whom I ſaw thus miraculouſly pre- 
ſerved, The bloom of youth was fled, the 
countenance of my ſon, declared he had 
ſuſtained much ſince we parted laſt. 


I wept with him the fate of his beloved 
H 2 Leanora 
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Leanora and her infant ſon, who periſhed 
on the rocks of Barbary, whilſt he eſcaped 
but to feel all the horrors of ſlavery; even 
there, Matilda, did the indefatigable friend- 
ſhip of the Duke of Orleans find him ;—he 
it was who procured his ranſom, and con- 
veyed him to France ; where impatient to 
profit by the aſſurances of friendſhip, he 
had in Spain received from York ;—he 
haſtened to London, threw himſelf at the 
feet of my Lord, who, aſſuring him of pro- 
tection, introduced him to the Earl of Rut- 
land, they were mutually pleaſed with each 
other, and he accompanied them to the north. 


0 "Y 0 3 » 


Saliſbury was acquainted with the ſtay of 
my ſon, who promiſing not to attempt re- 
covering the eſtates of Warwick, offered to 
him his daughter with a large portion ; 
whilſt the Duke of York aſſured him, if he 
returned triumphant to London; a title add- 
ed to that of Agincourt, given by Henry 

| | 41 he 
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the fifth to Lord Beauchamp, ſhould be his ; 
together with all the lands of the Cardinal 
Beaufort. Ah! Matilda, what pleaſing 
hopes filled my boſom 1 


® * * S 


Quickly vaniſhed all the fond ſchemes I 
had formed, Margaret with her crew, cloſe- 
ly beſieged the caſtle we were in.—York, 
Saliſbury, d'Aranjeus, all felt impatient at 
the ſtate of inaction, —a ſally was reſolved 


upon. 


« *Tis true Cicely, ſaid my huſband, 
our forces are trifling, compared to thoſe of 
our enemies, yet I truſt in heaven; if in- 
deed the white roſe flees before the red, it 
may in its turn triumph; March is gone to 
Wales, where his influence is great.—Should 
I fall, I have left you in the charge of Rut- 
land, that amiable youth will pay you every 
attention, a widowed parent has a right to 


hope for from ſuch a ſon.” 
$3.3: « Saliſ- 
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« Saliſbury has ſolemnly ſworn to protect 
the. Count d'Aranjeus, and to enforce on the 
heir of my fortunes, what it may not be in 
my power to fulfil.” 


« Ah! my Lord, I weeping cried, ſure 
the wretched Cicely is not doomed to ſur- 
vive, all ſhe holds dear, all ſhe eſteems.“ 


« Weep not, my beloved wife, exert all 
your fortitude, ere the ſun ſets it may be 
_ cruelly exerciſed, all depends on this day; 
ſhould Margaret triumph, alas! I fear for 
you it is impoſſible to eſcape ;—I need not 
ſay, be all a mother can to our children, 
deſcendants of royalty, perhaps heirs of 
miſery ; tell them, I fought, I bled to pro- 
cure for them, what was by right theirs :— 
had I plunged without reluctance into crimes, 
even now had I been ſeated on the throne ;— 
black and bloody would my name have 
the: been- handed down to poſterity.” 


« Hear me, my dear Lord, I cried, ſhould 
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this ſad preſentiment of evil be fulfilled ;— 
grant me afreſh your forgiveneſs, to me have 

you ever been merciful, ever when my actions 
wore the appearance of guilt, for this was I 
ever grateful.” f 


« Can I.ceaſe, ſaid he, to regret the woes 
you {uſtained ;—ah ! why did I not ſooner 
know the gallant Count d'Aranjeus was your 
fon :“ 


| * * % #* 


Ah! Matilda, as I retraced this miſerable 

day, what ſcenes of horror riſe to my mind, 

York wrung my hand at parting, with a kind 

| of agony I gave Rutland to the care of 

| d'Aranjeus, how gracefully did he receive the 

precious charge, what ardour glowed on their 
countenances ! ! 


Il Went to a window of the caſtle, I ſaw 
; H 4 -: 08 
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the brave troop march,—then threw myſelf, 
almoſt diſtracted on the floor of the apart- 
ment: -I tried to exert that fortitude, my 
huſband had ſaid would ſoon be ſo ſadly 
exerciſed ;—alas! in vain were my endea- 
vours, every act of kindneſs I had expe- 
rienced, roſe with double force :—ſince the 
fatal myſtery was cleared, in regard to my 
ſon ; the Duke had ſhewn me all the reſ- 
pect, all the eſteem, he felt for my charac- 
ter and misfortunes, I repoſed with confi- 
dence on his protecting kindneſs, and though 
I was totally excluded, from all his ſchemes 
of ambition, he freely unboſomed himſelf to 
me on all other ſubjects, a ſure teſt of that 
regard he had for me; that he thought me 
worthy to be called the mother of kings 
and princes, for ſo he fondly hoped were his 
children to be— 


* 9 # * 


Too ſoon T learnt the white roſe fled be- 


fore the bloody ſign of Lancaſter, my heart 
ſhrunk 


bri 
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ſhrunk within me, thy forebodings were pro- 
phetic my dear Lord, I cried, alas! we ſhall 
never again meet. The fad tidings reached 
me, the red roſe was triumphant, the Duke of 
York was ſlain, in vain I inquired for my 
ſons.— 


e Yes, York, thy wife ſhall prove ſhe is 
not unworthy of ſharing thy name, ſhe will 
not ſink under her miſery, ſhe will not bend 
to ſwell the haughty queen's triumph: for 
ever will I lament thy loſs, but I will bear 
1t outwardly with fortitude ; I will wipe away 
thoſe tears, which Margaret would inſult— 


= * # 2 
4 * * * , 


Entering the caſtle, © bring, cried the 
haughty daughter of the Count of Anjou, 
bring hither the wife of York. I heard the 
mandate, and entered the preſence of the 
Queen, with all the dignity I could aſſume, 

H 5 « "Tae 
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To what purpoſe Margaret, I cried, do 
you wiſh to ſee me; if to inſult over my loſs, 
over the woes your fell arts have cauſed, re- 
member a day of retribution is at hand; 
when you may want the conſolation you deny 
me 


8 8 » * 


Not fatisfied with thoſe inſults, the queen 
irritated beyond all bounds with my manner, 
ordered me to be put along with the other 
priſoners, 


ce Stand off, I cried, will Ralph of Raby, 
—will Harry Percy ſuffer this?“ 


The Earl of Weſtmorland entered, as I 
pronounced his name, and caſting a look of 
reproachful anger on Margaret, led me into 
another apartment :—with gentleneſs he in- 
formed me of the truth of my huſband's 

death 
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death, and that my brother Saliſbury was 
a priſoner, Rutland, he ſaid, had been thrice 


preſerved during the battle, by a knight of 


wonderful valour, but that when he ſaw the 
Duke in danger, he leſt the youth, of whom 
he took ſuch charge, and fled to his defence; 
but overpowered by numbers he fell by the 
Duke's ſide, both lay on the fatal plain of 
Wakefield :—could I fail to recogniſe in the 


bold defender of my huſband, my ſon, the 


noble d' Aranjeus; yet I ſupported myſelf, 
till I aſked what became of the blooming 
Rutland; “ lays he, faid I, Weſtmorland, 
a cold corpſe by his father's ſide?“ -es, 
Matilda, I could have borne that, but when 
my nephew ſaid, he was murdered after the 
battle was over, in cold blood, by the ſavage 


Clifford, I fell lifeleſs at his feet 


* * * * 
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© Think again, how impoſlibl is the re- 
queſt you make, ſaid Weſtmorland, the 
field of battle is ſpread with the plunders of 
the dead, would you my dear aunt, venture 
amidſt thoſe wretches, think what ſcenes of 
horror you muſtꝭ encounter !—aſk not the 
bodies of York or Rutland, that of the 
ſtranger knight, I will procure to be inter- 
ed, I know where he fell, the gold chain you 
ſpeak of will aſcertain the body 


«a * 2 * 


In vain did I aſk the Earl, to allow me 
but to view the lifeleſs bodies of my huſband, 
and the young Rutland. — 


«© Behold, faid he, the chain and locket 
taken from the ſtranger knight, his body ſhall 
reſt in conſecrated earth.“ 


Kindly would my nephew have concealed 
from me, what he could not long ;—a loud 
cry ſaluted my ears, I went to the window. 
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The blood Queen, refining upon cruelty, 
had cauſed the head of the Duke of York, 
crowned with paper, to be ſtuck upon a 
ſpear's point, and brought beneath my win- 
dow ; the ſavages of the borders crying, long 
live king Richard! 


Grief, rage, deſpair, and horror, ſeized my 
foul ;—all the fortitude my unhappy huſband 
had urged, and I had ſo painfully exerted, 
fled. —The blood guſhed with violence out 


of my mouth and noſtrils 


- 


Again I awaked to a ſenſe of my Gruation, 


to a ſad conſciouſneſs of miſery ; I was rouſed 


beyond myſelf, © Cruel and inhuman, I 
exclaimed, as Margaret entered the apart- 
ment, you may ſue as I might have done 
and be like as I would have been, refuſed ; 
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—you may like me, ſee your huſband, your 
child murdered 


* * * * 


Compoſe your griefs, ſaid Neville and 
Percy, it is on condition, you are delivered to 
our care, our vaſſals proceed with the Lan- 
caſtrians,—you ſhall have a ſtrong guard to 
Raby, where you may freely roam, for a 
certain number of miles, which will not re- 
ſtrain you, from viſiting the Caſtle of Bar- 
nard— 


2 * * * * 


I ſet out Matilda, attended by the vaſſals 
of Lord Weſtmorland, many of whom re- 
membered me well; the boaſt of the north, 
that blaze of beauty had vaniſhed. The 
Roſe of Raby returned to it, Matilda, after 
an abſence of ſo many years, a priſoner. 


I choſe 
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I choſe that apartment I had occupied, 
ere Saliſbury knew ambition, in happier 
times, when my father confined the fatal 
prophecy to his boſom, and I dreamed not 
of crowns, or that from me ſhould deſcend” 
kings and princes.—Ah ! it was that which 
raiſed the ambitious ſoul of Richard ; which 
made my mother forbid the peaceful retreat 
I would have choſen, after the death of my 
adored Beauchamp ;—this it was which gave 

me to Vork; this, and this alone, involved 
every hour after J knew it, in misfortune, 


I was ſeparated from my children, and 


wandered over the park of Raby, the ghoſt 
of my former ſelf * * * ſure 


Matilda, my heart was grown callous by age 
and miſery, or I could not have borne my # 
ſorrows, ſo freſh in my mind, in a place 1 
| which recalled ſo many long paſt events. 


- 


Every virtue of York bloomed in my 
memory, connected as I was with chiefs at- 
tached to, or deſcended from the houſe of 


vo 


Lancaſters 
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Lancaſter, ſure his reſerve to me was pru- 
dent; the prophecy awaked his ambition, 
the times in- which he lived ſtimulated it. 


T had faſtened round my neck, the chain 
and locket of Donna Thereſa, whoſe ill 
fated offspring was extinct in my noble 
child, the laſt of his race ; what an eventful 
life was his, juſt at the time he was re- 
ceived as a ſon by the Duke of York, 
acknowledged by my brother Saliſbury, 
embraced as a brother by my amiable 
Edmund, and whilſt I was fondly looking 
forward to days of comfort, did he fall de- 


fending, ah how ineffectually, my Lord, on 


the bloody plain of Wakefield 
| F 


Margaret had inſiſted upon my guards be- 
ing of her appointing, my own woman was 


alone ſuffered to remain with me; no news 
| of 
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of my friends reached me at Raby.—Spring 
advanced, and in ſpite of all I ſuſtained, rhe 
lovely ſeaſon threw a calm over my ſoul, 
and in my rambles I took a melancholy plea- 
ſure in retracing ſcenes long paſt ;—here it 
was, would I ſay to Bridget, did my ſiſter 
Eleanor and I firſt behold Percy, an outcaſt 
from friends and fortune; by the houſe of 
Lancaſter they had been ſeized, they alſo re- 
ſtored them, alas, fighting for them, at 
length his lice was forfeit. 


Then I would wander to the ſcarce viſi- 
ble remains of the Saxon caſtle, the retreat 
of the ruffians of Lady Douglas. Where 
once ſtood the cell of Lord Beauchamp, now 
it bloomed an orchard; there would I ſtand 
and reflect on the hours I ſpent when watch- 
ing the declining age of my father, — 


My footſteps oft involuntarily ſtrayed to 
the ſpot, once crimſon'd with the blood of 
Orleans :—ah ! how raſh, how headſtrong 
was his youth, how magnanimous his riper 

ages 
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age —ſtill the lilies J had ſet in thoſe days 
of youthful paſſion flouriſhed; they had 
overſpread a large plot of ground, the roſe 
had withered like her, in whoſe memory 
Orleans had planted it.—Oh fatal was the 
badge to all I loved | 


Mean while my ſon Edward had been en- 
throned at Weſtminſter, although I knew 
not of it till the news reached Raby, of the 
bloody defeat of the Lancaſtrians at Santon, 
—Ah! the carnage of that dreadful day, 
then indeed were be rivers of England red with 
blood. Edward and Warwick enraged, ſtung 
with fury, at the barbarous treatment of the 
dead body of their father and friend, of the 
murder of (the brother of Edward) the young 
Rutland, and of the Earl of Saliſbury ;- no 
quarter was given, Why need I ſay to you, 
how nearly related to me were molt of 
the nobles who fellon that fatal day, when the 
yu lifted his arm againſt the life of his 

child, 
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child, and when the father pleaded in vain to 
his children for mercy.— Clifford, the in- 
human Clifford, here met his fate, who 
murdered my beloved Edmund. Ah! here 


it was he fell fighting for the Red Roſe, Percy 


Earl of Northumberland, the ſon of my 
ſiſter Eleanor; there fell alſo the Earl of 
Weſtmorland, and his brother my nephews; 
—Lord Dacre too, here loſt his life, and 
my poor ſiſter Phillippa lived not to mourn 
the fatal day.—Again I wept the bloody 
laurels of my ſon, — when the news reached 
Raby, all fled, —1 was left almoſt alone,— 

What a reverſe of fortune did I experience, 
a train, ſplendid as became the mother of a 


king, attended me from Raby to Fother- 


ingay, where my daughters waited my ar- 


rival 


* . 2 * 
* * % * 


Recollect you not, Matilda, the ſickneſs 
which 
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which overcame me, as Edward rode 
through the ſtreets of London in triumph, 
when as the air was rent with acclamations, 
my viſion in the fatal ruin preſſed on my 
mind ;—ah was it not fufilled ! ! ! 


Honours were heaped by Edward on his 
friends, my ſons where created Dukes of mai. 
Clarence and of Glouceſter. My brother 
Falconbridge, Earl of Kent, Sir John Ne- 
ville, the fon of the late Earl of Saliſbury, 
Lord Montague. Edward appointed Fother- 
ingay for my reſidence, too near the court, 
for ever was J learning he was engaged in 
ſome freſh amour, yet when he viſited me, 
his winning addreſs made me almoſt for- 
get to chide him. 


The arrival of queen Margaret in Norch- 


umberland gave a check to his gaiety ;— 
Margaret 


et 
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Margaret was ſupported by the Percys, and 
at Hedgley-moor, another of Eleanor's ſons 
loſt his life —Ah ! miſtaken chieftains of 
the north, dearly ſhall ye rue your attach- 
ment to the houſe of Lancaſter, ſaid the 
viſion to my father; dearly indeed, Matilda; 
—at Doncaſter Sir Ralph Grey, the ſon of 
my ſiſter Alicia was beheaded, and at New- 
caſtle, Sir Humphrey Neville, my nephew 
allo, —whilſt at Hexham, ſuffered the ſame 
fate, the Duke of Somerſet ;z=— I begged and 
obtained interment for him, near the re- 
mains of the once fair Agnes Douglas. 


About this period, I heard of the king's 
arriage, —at Reading was Elizabeth led to 
he abbe;, where ſhe was declared Queen: 


at thoſe ill ſtar'd nuptials, I refuſed to 
ſt 
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Again Matilda had. I to weep ſurviving 
my friends, 


The generous ſoul of Orleans could not 
brock, the unmerited inſults put upon him by 
the inſidious Louis the Eleventh, who filled 
the throne of France ;—the noble heart of 
the Duke could not ſtoop to indignity from 
his kinſman; he died, leaving one ſon, heir to 
his Dukedom, who was yet a child. Ere 
his death the Duke wrote to me.— 


« Cheriſh, ſaid he, Cicely, my memory, 
but ſhould the remembrance of what I once 
was, riſe to it; pity me for being leſt ſo 
young my own governor, I aſk not your 
pity, that heaven endued me with paſſions, 
with a ſenſe of your perfections, but pity me 
Cicely, that though I was endued with rea- 
ſon to govern them, that I ſuffered thoſe 
turbulent paſſions to drive me almoſt to 
madneſs, Years of reſpectful attention, ſince 
then, have elapſed, years of which you form- 
ed my firſt care,. hen though far divided, 

I would 
4 
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I would have ſacrificed every thing to ſerve 
you: have thoſe later years effaced the 
former ?—yes; Cicely would not now refuſe 
the- fatal ſcarf of Bidet ſhould wrap the 


lifeleſs form of the once madly enamoured 
ORLEANS, 


| What a country was England, a gay king, 
Ia luxurious court ;—the queen ſolicited, and 
Edward granted ; honours and favours were 
heaped on the Woodvilles and Greys, the 
Nevilles reſented her partial conduct, which 
raiſed thus a new nobility, whilſt moſt of 
thoſe, whoſe ancient families claimed reſpect, 
4 were ſunk in poverty; even Holland, Duke 
| of 
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of Exeter himſelf deſcended from royal 
blood, and married to my daughter Eliza- 
beth, lived upon charity. I would have 
privately ſupported him, but he refuſed my 
repeated entreaties :—ah ! Madam would he 
ſay, ſhall I involve you in the ruin of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, from which you are alſo 
deſcenced * 1 vainly I chided the 
gay Elizabeth, who preferred the ſplendor 
of her brother's court, to following her 
huſband into exile, and trying to alleviate 


his woes 
* * * © 
"es = S 


Severely 1 felt the pain of parting with 
my daughter Margaret, on her marriage, 
with the heir of the Duke of Burgundy 


i 
* 


From you Matilda, who then was at 
Calais 
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Calais with Lady Warwick, did I firſt hear 
of the match between Clarence and Iſabella; 


Warwick gave his daughter to my ſon, in 
hopes of bending him to aid his ambitious 
views ; for diſguſted with the pride of Eliza- 
| beth, and her newly raiſed relations ;j— 
my nephews, the Earl of Warwick and the 
Marquis of Montague, reſolved to pull down 
their power, or periſh in the attempt. Too 
ſoon had my giddy ſon, forgot the hands 
that lifted him to the throne; requeſts which 
Warwick had made were refuſed, which 
were calily granted to the brothers of the 
queen; almoſt the only favour of conſe- 
quence J ever obtained for any friend I 
loved, was the reſtoration of Harry Percy, 
to his titles and eſtates, which Edward grant- 
ed to my prayers— 


* * K * 


Ah what future evils did I forſee, when I 
learnt Clarence, Warwick, all were in ſecret 
or open rebellion ;—the forces they had 

VOL, VI. I raiſed 
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raiſed gave battle to thoſe of the king at 
Banbury, who overcame their foes; and my 
nephew Latimer, who fought on the ſide 
of Warwick was killed— 


Clarence and Warwick, found refuge at 
the court of the crafty Lewis, the eleventh 
of France, there was alſo the enterpriſing 
Margaret, late queen of England, with her 
ſon, prince Edward; Warwick gave his 
other daughter to the prince, thus cementing 
an alliance with her, whoſe chief enemy he 
had been; whilſt Clarence, weak and miſ- 
guided, gave his conſent to the dethroning 
his brother, to whoſe ſucceſſion he looked 
forward with pleaſure; whilſt Warwick's 
ambition, expected gratification by ruling 
kings, the huſbands of his daughters; well 
might he be ſtyled the KING MAKBR. 


This alliance which threatened ſo formi- 


dably, which was ſo ſcandalous on the part 
| of 
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of Clarence, reached the ears of Edward; 
he viſited me at Fotheringay,. - I need not 
recall it to your mind, —it was then you 
know agreed, you ſhould viſit the Dutcheſs 
of Clarance, even whom your exalted quali- 


ties had gained an aſcendency honourable 
for both— 


* * * * 


« Go then, ſaid I to you, my beloved 
Matilda at parting, tell the Duke of Clarence, 
who never yet refuſed his mother a re- 
queſt however trifling, that if he regards the 


f | 18 Deſerted 


> bleſſing of a parent, to deſiſt from thoſe raſh 
1 | 
engagements, let him not bring on his head 
, my curſes ; alas! would he heap freſh miſery | 
: on this already divided land 
"TREE RET RL | 
I "IE * | 
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Deſerted by the Marquis of Montague, 
Edward's affairs became deſperate ; he left 
crown and kingdom, and fled before the 
" aproach of his enemy, Margaret of Anjou; 
terrified, I took refuge with Elizabeth, who 
ſo late proudly overlooked all but her own 
friends at Weltminſter. My nephew War- 
wick viſited me in the ſanctuary, why ſhould 
you, he cried, fear, you who are ſo nearly 
allied to the heads of the Lancaſtrians, and 
who art deſcended from that royal houſe, 


« Ah! Warwick, I replied, how little do 
thoſe ties avail, when every tie which binds 
' ſociety is broke, have I not cauſe to dread 
Margaret.” 


« Tis, replied the proud Earl, at the 
peril of every thing ſhe prizes ; ſhould ſhe 
dare to touch you, whilſt I am your protec- 
tor ; return to Fotheringay, Margaret ſhall 
not come there; think you Madam, I would 
have ſuffered the ſiſter of the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, the favourite daughter of the great 


Earl 
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Earl of Weſtmorland my grandfather; to 
be carried a priſoner to Raby, as did Ralph 
Neville, ſubmitting his honour to the daugh- 
ter of Rene of Anjou: ah! why have tne 
heedleſs Edward, and the proud Elizabeth, 


drove me to league myſelf with your 
enemies. — 


The effect of your ſecret negociation, 
Matilda, with Clarence and his Dutcheſs, 


was ſoon viſible, for when Edward landed in 


England, he was joined by his brother's 
forces, and again ſeated on the throne; whilſt 
his rival, the weak and unfortunate Henry 


the ſixth, was confined to the tower of 
London, 


Soon after the ſun of Warwick was 
eclipſed :---ah ! ambitious chieftains, at Bar- 
net, both thou and Montague loſt your lives, 

BE 9. fighting 
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fighting againſt him in whoſe cauſe you had 
ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure. Gene- 
rous and brave, the immenſe eſtates of the 
Earl of Warwick gave ample room for 
exerciſing his hoſpitality, which joined to his 
gallant, frank and affable demeanour, gain- 
ed him the eſteem of all ranks ; his nume- 
rous. retainers every where ſpread his fame, 
followed by crowds who were fed upon his 
bounty; the Earl for years, had been receiv- 
ed with ſhouts and acclamations, wherever 
he moved. 


Thus. he became giddy with this power, 
how then could he ſuffer the pride of Eliza- 
beth and her kinſman, whoſe influence 
eclipſed with Edward, whom he had raiſed to 
the throne; rather than bear it, he madly 
tore open the unhealed wounds of his native 
land, — | 


As I wept the fate of my nephews, I yet 
hoped their death might enſure peace. Too 
true was it Matilda, whilſt Richard Neville 

bore 
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bore as his arms, the bear and ragged ſtaff, 
England knew not peace. 


After the defeat of queen Margaret at 
Tewkeſbury, ſhe was lodged in the tower, 
from whence death had releaſed her huſband, 


Ah Richard of Glouceſter, what can efface 
thy bloody deeds, the young, the gallant / 
prince Edward, the grandſon of the con- 
queror of France :—yes, the blood of Ed- 
ward, cried aloud for vengeance to heaven, 
and i it fell dreadfully, Matilda, at— 


Seldom did I viſit the court, except on 
days of high ceremony; England was at peace, 
its king and capital immerſed in luxury. 


— 


14 At 
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At this period, my Matilda, you went to 

Lumley, with your health apparently in a 
ſtate of declining, oweing to the anxious 
ſhare you had taken in all the troubles of 
Lady Warwick and myſelf; — heaven has 
ſpared your life, has reſtored you to the 
prayers of your friends. At parting, you 
aſked what I could not refuſe, the hiſtory of 
a long, long life, a life drawn out to that 
period, when the holy pfalmiſt ſays, it is 
cc nought but ſorrow and trouble,” alas ! * 
mine known much beſides. 


Iſabella, the Dutcheſs, of Clarence, died 
Toon after you went into the north; my 
daughter Margaret, now the widow of the 
Duke of Burgundy, viſited me privately in 
England, offering to procure, as wife to 
Clarence her brother, Mary, the rich and 
lovely heireſs of the Dukedom of Burgundy, 
being the only child of the late Duke, by 
his firſt Dutcheſs ;—Clarence followed the 
Dutcheſs dowager to Flanders, Mary was 

auſpicious 
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auſpicious to his ſuit, yet did the king of 
England, his brother, ſwayed by the aſpiring 
Elizabeth his wife, oppoſe the match, and | 
propoſe W oodeville Earl of Rivers her bro- 
ther: Mary of Burgundy rejected the mean 
offer, with merited diſdain, whilſt the ſtates, 
irritated by the offered inſult, forbade her, 
to form any alliance with an Engliſh prince: 
mortified, provoked at the unkindneſs of 
his brother, which was further ſhewn by the 
execution of Burdett, he defied the king, 
who ſent him to the tower ;—Clarence was 
tried, —Ah ! in vain did I plead, Matilda, 
for my ſon, to his brother, who openly ac- 
cuſed him. Again was the tower ſtained 
with the blood of the Plantagenets 


Raſh and unſteady, in his projects, the 
unguarded temper-of Clarence laid him open, 
to the deſigns of pretended friends; warm 

I 5 in 
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in thoſe attachments which he wanted pru- 
dence properly to form ;—he fell lamented 
by thoſe, whom his kindneſs protected. — 
mourned moſt deeply by his immediate de- 
pendants z—ill was he ſuited, to cope with 
the dark deſigning Glouceſter, who working 


upon the pride of Edward, wrought the fall 
of the unſuſpecting Clarence. 


Edward viſited me, after the death of his 
brother ;—© tell him, I ſaid, the mother of 
the Duke of Clarence, cannot behold the 
murderer of her ſon, without curſing him. 


J refuſed to appear at court, till I was 
ſent for, to view the death-bed of the king. 


« Forgive me, ſaid the dying penitent, 
my mother; alas! bred amidſt ſcenes of 
blood and ſlaughter, I was early inured to 
cruelty ;—ſtceled to mercy by the barbarous 
deeds of each contending roſe ;—when quietly 
feated on the throne, I forgot I muſt one 
day anſwer to the king of kings, for 

| my 
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my deeds on earth ;—[ forgot I was to be 
the protector of the land I governed, all I 
vainly thought, was created for my uſe ;— 
ah ! my mother, pray for me,—alas on the 
head of my helpleſs children, the blood of 
my brother ſo wantonly ſhed, may be deeply 
avenged ;—a long liſt of bloody names, 
riſes to my mind, and cries to heaven for 
vengeance ;—ah ſhall the fins of the parent, 
be viſited on the children!!! 


Scarce ever did my ſoul feel a pang ſo. 
bitter as when viſited by Richard ot Glou- 
ceſter, whilſt yet my. eyes. were red with 
weeping the early death of Edward, who 
had even felt and acknowledged an atfec- 
tion for me, and. treated me with. reſpect, 
though ever refuling thoſe requeſts, I ofc 
_ urged ineffectually on the ſide of mercy, it 

| | I 6. Was; 
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was done with a degree of tenderneſs,—. 
Richard never felt, never pretended to feel ; 
—ah ! why in its wrath, did heaven make 
me a mother, bringing into-the world a 
child, who ſo wantonly traduced my fame. 


« Acknowledge, faid the wicked wretch 
to me, you were falſe to my father's bed, 
repair, if in your power, your faults, by own- 
ing Edward and Clarence were equally the 
offspring of your adulterous ſhame;—do this 
and I will ſettle on you added eſtates to thoſe 
you enjoy; nay more, I will ſecure to the 
children of Edward, the honours and eſtates- 
of York; of right mine.“ 


I was petrified, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
at this unaccountable propoſition, putting my 
fingers in my ears, I cried, huſh thou viper, 
—accurſed was the hour J gave thee birth, 
thou ſure wert ſent as a curſe to me, —a 
curſe waſt thou given to this miſerable 
cou ntry, —a curſe, an overpowering one, wilt 
tho u prove to the houſe of Tork: — I will 


nod 
6 
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not bear they odious ſlanders, what do they 
mean, mad wretch, doſt thou think they 
will be believed?“ 


« Nay, he cried, you ſhall hear me, be- 


hold Madam this, know you it not this, pul- 
ling from his boſom the rich, the fatal gift of 


the generous Duke of Orleans ] ſtarted 


as I ſaw it, ſuppoſing it loſt when I was. 


taken priſoner at Sandall Caſtle, by Marga- 


ret of Anjou: opening the ſecret ſpring, the 
ruby heart was diſcloſed ; “ what would you, . 


faid I, Richard, infer from this?“ 


« Only, he replied, Madam, bowing far-- 
caſtically, I preſume this was a preſent from 


fome of your lovers, when you were in Eng- 
land, the Duke my father in France; gifts 


| ſuch as this, are not given by mean men, a 
princeſs's virtue might it is true yield to it; 
Margaret ſeized it at Sandall wich your ward- 


robe, and preſented it to your niece, Anne 
Neville, upon her marriage with her ſon 


Edward; when I became the huſband of 


Anne; 


| 
: 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
f 
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Anne; this J alſo became poſſeſſed of, and 
earefully preſerved as a teſtimony of your 
innocence.“ 


Till then, Matilda, was delayed the accom- 
pliſhment of the viſion, which ſaid, tbe death 
of my ſon, ſhould ſtain the fair fame of his 
mother. Richard unfolded to my view the 
piece of embroidery worked at Bidet, with 
the arms of the Nevilles, and which I knew 
was once 1a poſſeſſion of the Count d'Aran- 
jeus, fatally had my unhappy ſon preſerved 
it amidſt ſhipwreck and ſlavery. 


& Yeu, ſaid Glouceſter, may perhaps alſo 
aſk, what I would infer from this, which 
after the battle of Wakefield, was found in 
the poſſeſſion of the perſon, whom you in- 
tereſted yourſelf for, that was lain on that 


day; a page of the Duke of York's gave it 


me, as being your arms. and work, witneſs 
the name half finiſhed in the corner ;—this 
J gueſs had been given to this favourite, 
perhaps of Wigmore, he is mentioned here, 


(point= 


— 
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(pointing to a bundle of papers,) you know 
this writing, Madam?“ 


« Yes, yes, Richard, it is that of my 
huſband, the Duke of Vork; who ſcorned 
the crocked paths thou treadeſt in,—degene- 
rate wretch, the ſcourge of thy: race; - thou 
who haſt yet to bring the grey hairs of thy 
mother with ſorrow to the grave ;—thoſe 
were letters, Matilda, of the Duke of York's. 
written to the confidential ſervant, who was 
my conſtant attendant, who dying ſudden- 
ly at the caſtle of Barnard, had depoſited, as 
in a place of ſecurity, thoſe papers in a ſpot, 
where they had lain unſeen, till Richard, by 
his marriage with the fair heireſs of Warwick, 
became poſſeſſed of this caſtle ;—thoſe letters 
contained all the jealous ſuſpicions of the 
Duke, though the name of Orleans, and 
every other was eraſed, yet ſufficient evi- 
dence was left, that my Lord had grounds 
for his jealouſy; as the meeting with Orleans 
at Fotheringay,—my fainting at Pontoiſe, the 
appearance of d'Aranjeus at Wigmore, the 

fatal. 


* 
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fatal meeting in the neighbourhood of Rouen, 
all was mentioned, nor was my inſanity when 
confined in Barnard Caſtle forgotten. 


« Too true, ſaid I, Richard, as I calmly 
returned to him the letters, the Duke had 
reaſon from the circumſtances here mention- 
ed, to ſuſpect the fidelity of his wife, who 
never ſwerved from the duty ſhe owed him; 
yet for- the ſake of his children, did he con- 
ceal thoſe ſuſpicions, except this one perſon, 
none ever knew them; long ere his death, 
did my Lord acknowledge my innocence, 
making all the reparation in his power ;— 
nor has the arrows of ſcandal ever dared to 
point at my fair fame, till now, when .they 
are ſharpened by an ungrateful child :—go 
then vile monſter, ſtain, aſperſe the charac- 
ter of her who gave you being, your tales will 
revert, with double fury on your own head ; 
— my life is the beſt evidence; nor have I, 
by attaching myſelf to party, or fomenting 
the troubles of this wretched land, created 
myſelf enemies 

I re- 
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I reſolved, Matilda, not to inform Richard 
it was my ſon, the Duke had fo long ima- 
gined was my lover, as then no evidence 
exiſted of any nature, that I ever was either 
married, or had a child, ere I was united to 
his father,—I truſted in God, in my inno- 
cence, in the unſullied purity of my name; 
nor was I deceived, for when Richard, cruel 
and unnatural, ſounded at St. Paul's croſs by 
Dr. Shaw, the minds of the people regarding 
me, he was received with hiſſes. 


Shortly after he was going by water to 
Lambeth, to conſult he ſaid the Archbiſhop 
on affairs of importance, when ſtepping out 
of a boat, his foot ſlipped and a bundle 


of papers he held, dropped into the 
Thames. 


'Thus:- 
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Thus did Providence interfere as it were 
viſibly, for a piece of embroidered filk 
wrapped round, aſſured me, when I heard of 
it, they were the letters of the Duke— 


Ah ! Richard, what did royalty avail thee, 
ſhort lived was thy power, —thy con- 
ſcience thou vainly triedeſt to ſtill, by the 
dream of grandeur, thou hadſt waded 
through ſeas of blood to obtain ;—leated on 
a throne, with a breaſt corroded by care, thy 
aching heart curſed the thorns which lined 
that coronet, thou fanciedeſt filled with down, 
yet ſoon thou hadſt no heir to inherit the 
ſtation, thou hadſt taken ſuch pains to curſe 
thyſelf to obtain ;—ah ! when Edward, his 

only: 
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only child, expired at Middleham; ſure then 
the infant blood he had ſpilt, ſate heavy on 
his perjured ſoul. Ah! ſure, ſure, Matil- 
da, never mother was ſo unhappy in her off- 
ſpring, as I have been 


Broken hearted by the loſs of her hopeful 
child, and the unkind treatment of her 
huſband, the gentle queen, Anne, ceaſed to 
ſuffer :—as I wept her wayward fate, each 
loved friend, whoſe death I had deplored, 


roſe to my mind 


When the news reached me, of the defeat 
of. 
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of king Richard at Boſworth, I did not 
mourn, I had loſt a fon, but I was humbled 
before the Ruler of the World; who had made 
me a mother, who gave Richard as a fcourge 
for the crimes of the race of Plantagenets, 
of whom perhaps he was the laſt, deſtined to 
fill the throne of England ;—alas ! he over- 
threwevery tie of kindred, every moral duty, 
to obtain the envied ſeat ;—alas he ſcru- 
pled not to brand me with every ſhameful 
name,—when I ſwore to Edward, to protect 


his children, I hoped to have been able to 
fulfil my oath. 


It became a common cauſe, to ſave the 
innocent daughter of my ſon, I leagued with 
Elizabeth to deceive Richard 


T:ſhould. 
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1 ſhould live, ſaid the prophetic viſion, 


till I ſaw the white roſe twined around the 
red ;— | 


That is accompliſhed Matilda,— 


Elizabeth, the lovely heireſs of the houſe 
of York, is united to Harry Tudor, the heir of 
Lancaſter, who was the ſon of Margaret, 
the laſt heireſs of the Dukes of Somerſet, 
and niece to my mother; ah! did Richmond 
inherit her virtues ; but cloſe reſerved, his 
heart feels not the merits, opens not to the 


gentle virtues of my beloved grand-daugh- 
ter. 


My life draws to an end z—haſte my 
deareſt friend, a little longer you will 
not behold me ;—come, Matilda, and 
cloſe thoſe eyes, from which you have 
ſo long been abſent, —haſte and ſee Elizabeth 

of 
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of York, ſeated on a throne, which ſhall de- 
ſcend to her poſterity for ever :—ſtill you 
will love her, as you uſed fondly to ſay, in 
face, perſon and temper, ſhe ſo ſtrongly 
reſembled your ; 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
Through unforeſeen circumſtances, this Work 


has laid dormant, —it was given into the hands 
of the Printer two years fince,—He therefore 
bopes the Public will accept this apology far its 
delay. 
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